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THE SCENE OF GREETING IN MOLIERE 


By Quentin M. Hope 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


THE scENE of greeting—the moment when two characters meet, and the 
words and gestures with which they greet each other—is almost always 
significant in Moliére. Like all social rites, the greeting openly invites 
comic treatment. “All ceremonies,” says Lord Chesterfield, ‘‘are in them- 
selves very silly things.” As playwright, and undoubtedly as actor also, 
Moliére was a master at revealing the comic element inherent in such 
rituals as the bow, the embrace, the exchange of compliments. Moliére’s 
fullest realization of the comic possibilities of ceremonial behaviour, 
the initiation scenes in Le Bourgeois gentilhomme and Le Malade ima- 
ginaire, with their symbolic props and costumes, involved ceremony and 
formal catechism, may be considered as a fantastic elaboration of the 
greeting. But the greeting is not merely ritual. It establishes—or some- 
times only appears to establish—a contact between two characters. While 
the tragic hero confronts immense perils and agonizing decisions, the 
comic figure is put to the test by the simple ordeal of meeting his fel- 
low man. The more ignominiously he fails, the more he delights his 
audience. In Moliére the scene of greeting can be particularly crucial 
since it often brings together two strongly contrasted types: an ugly 
man and a pretty woman, a nobleman and a bourgeois, a master and a 
servant. This confrontation of opposing and sharply differentiated 
types, and the misunderstandings and misadventures that can arise out 
of it, are some of the basic elements Moliére uses in building a play. 
Finally, scenes of greeting have a particularly theatrical interest. As an 
actor enters and advances to greet another, the audience’s attention is 
sharply drawn to costume, physical appearance, and gesture. There is 
action on stage: a bow, an embrace, the doffing of a hat, a chair brought 
forward. The situation offers ample opportunity for extravagant ges- 
tures or ridiculous blunders. 

In the farces, it is primarily through action and gestures that the 
scene of greeting makes its appeal to the audience. Sganarelle, who may 
be taken as a typical figure in Moliére farce, looks upon the approach 
of a stranger with annoyance and a vague sense of apprehension. In 
Le Cocu imaginaire, he would like to be left alone, and keeps turning 
his back on Lélie, who would like to speak to him. In Le Médecin 
malgré lui, he fears that Valére and Lucas have designs upon his bottle, 
and is reluctant to give them even as much as his name. In L’Ecole des 
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maris there is a prolonged piece of stage business in which Valére and 
Ergaste approach Sganarelle from either side, while he wonders whether 
the bowing and scraping is addressed to him. Such scenes depend heavily 
on what Moliére calls le jeu du thédtre: the darting and suspicious 
glances of Sganarelle, the bows and maneuvers of those who are trying 
to speak to him. But even in farce the moment of contact with others 
is a revealing one. The scene of greeting catches Sganarelle in a typical 
posture: anti-social, self-centered, looking upon the world with a mix- 
ture of fear, suspicion, and hostility. In this respect, Sganarelle is an 
unrefined but easily identifiable prototype for Alceste. When his grum- 
bling over the corruption of the times: 
N’est-ce pas quelque chose enfin de surprenant 
Que la corruption des moeurs de maintenant! 
is interrupted by Valére’s transparently insincere compliment: 
. .. ’honneur de vous connoitre 

Est un si grand bonheur, est un si doux plaisir, 

Que de vous saluer j'avois un grand desir. (II, 376, 379)! 
the anticipation of the meeting between Alceste and Oronte is unmis- 
takable. In a typical “cross-reference,” Moliére himself mentions the re- 
semblance between Sganarelle and Alceste, when he has Philinte say: 

Je... crois voir en nous deux, sous mémes soins nourris 

Ces deux fréres que peint l’Ecole des maris. . .. (V, 449) 

Returning to farce, one finds in George Dandin a scene in which, in- 

stead of effusive greetings from one party and monosyllables from the 
other, there is equal ineptitude on both sides. Lubin and Dandin are 
both suspicious of each other: 
DANDIN. Que ce drdéle-la vient-il faire chez moi? 
LuBIN. Voila un homme qui me regarde. 
DANDIN. I] ne me connoit pas. 
LuBIN. I] se doute de quelque chose. 
PANDIN. Quais! I] a grand’peine 4a saluer. 
LUBIN. J’ai peur qu'il n’aille dire qu’il m’a vu sortir de 1a-dedans. 
DANDIN. Bonjour. 
LUBIN. Serviteur. (VI, 509-10) 


These two clownish fellows, muttering to themselves at opposite ends 
of the stage, seem to be trying to outdo each other in clumsiness and 
lack of savoir-faire. Their suspicions make Lubin, Dandin, and Sgana- 
relle appear foolish, and the fact that these suspicions turn out to be 
perfectly justified does not make them any less foolish. It is true that a 
greeting in Moliére is often the prelude to a low trick; that it is not 
far from the coup de chapeau to the coup de baton; but while the vic- 


1. References are to the Grands Ecrivains de la France edition (Paris: Hachette, 
1873-93), 13 v. 
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tims seem to be dimly aware of what awaits them, it is their fate to be 
deceived in sp te of themselves. The machine directed against them may 
not be infernal, 1 is surely inexorable. 

Another type of greeting scene is the one in which a character is play- 
ing a role, trying to make an impression. In such cases a breakdown 
often occurs. An example, almost too succinct, is the line in Le Médecin 
malgré lui where Sganarelle launches a solemn phrase, “Hippocrate 
dit...,”’ only to find that his imagination has abandoned him, forcing 
him to conclude lamely, “...que nous nous couvrions tous deux” (VI, 
73). Of course, the line serves also to call attention to Sganarelle’s hat, 
which is described as “un chapeau des plus pointus.” Hats have always 
been one of the comedian’s most useful props, and it is no surprise to dis- 
cover that most scenes of greeting in Moliére are likely to involve con- 
siderable fuss about removing them and putting them back on again. 
Other Moliére characters who set out to dazzle the person they are greet- 
ing do not give up as easily as Sganarelle. A Thomas Diafoirus has his 
compliments by heart, and nothing except an untimely interruption can 
stop him. The situation in which a ridiculous man addresses an ornate 
and obviously rehearsed compliment to a young lady occurs in at least 
three different Molitre plays. Harpagon’s greeting to Elise can stand as 
an example: 

Ne vous offensez pas, ma belle, si je viens 4 vous avec des lunettes. Je sais 
que vos appas frappent assez les yeux, sont assez visibles d’eux-mémes, et qu’il 
n’est pas besoin de lunettes pour les apercevoir; mais enfin c'est avec des 
lunettes qu’on observe les astres, et je maintiens et garantis que vous étes un 
astre, mais un astre le plus bel astre qui soit dans le pays des astres. (VII, 142) 
Thomas Diafoirus, whose verbosity lends itself less readily to quotation, 
uses the same kind of labored metaphor, and even commits the same 
grating repetition of the word astre (1X, 352). Both are armed with a 
prop which makes them particularly odious to the young lady who re- 
ceives the compliment: Harpagon’s glasses stand for old age, Thomas 
Diafoirus’ thesis for young pedantry—a youthful pedant being even more 
unbearable than an old one. Harpagon, no less than Diafoirus, has 
learned his gallantry from a book. Just as Sganarelle draws on the piti- 
ful remnants of his grade-schoo] Latin in his attempts to play the part of 
the doctor, Harpagon, finding himself cast in the unlikely role of suitor 
and prospective bridegroom, dredges up a musty metaphor, probably 
remembered from the reading of his youth,? and presses it into service. 
It is only when he is robbed that he becomes truly eloquent; then the 
metaphor which expresses his true nature—money is blood, to rob is to 
kill—comes to his lips spontaneously. Clearly, Moliére has used many of 


2. Daniel Mornet makes this suggestion in his Histoire de la littérature francaise 
classique, 1660-1700 (Paris: Colin, 1940), p. 28. 
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the same devices in these two greetings. Each, however, remains repre- 
sentative of the man who speaks it. Thomas Diafoirus’ is like a well- 
prepared classroom recitation, brisk, confident, and bristling with learned 
comparisons. Harpagon, limiting himself to one crushingly banal meta- 
phor, is miserly even in his compliments, and remains as sharp-eyed as 
ever. As soon as he has finished, he turns to Frosine and remarks that 
Elise does not react as he had been led to expect she would. Such is the 
fate of all such elaborate greetings: they fail to produce the calculated 
effect. In Le Bourgeois gentilhomme, Monsieur Jourdain’s extravagant 
bow to Doriméne is followed by an equally involved compliment which 
becomes hopelessly enmeshed in a tangle of dependent clauses. Like 
actors playing an unfamiliar part, he and Thomas Diafoirus forget their 
lines. As always in Moliére, theory and book-learning stumble when 
confronted with an unpredictable reality. Thomas Diafoirus is inter- 
rupted, Doriméne is too close to Monsieur Jourdain to permit a third 
bow, and the whole carefully elaborated greeting collapses. It is not, 
as Thibaudet says, “plut6t raideur que laideur,’’* but both rigidity and 
ugliness, the physically grotesque aspect of the men, contrasted to the 
grace of the young ladies they are trying to impress, and their stiff, 
mechanical, but undaunted performance of an elementary social rite 
which make them funny. 

Something goes wrong; that is what most greeting scenes in Moliére 
have in common. The scene in which Alain and Georgette keep Ar- 
nolphe waiting at the door is an extreme instance. There is, in fact, 
contrary to Arnolphe’s expectations, no greeting at all. As Moliére him- 
self points out, the humor arises out of the spectacle of a man foiled 
by his own precautions. In his servants’ failure to greet him properly 
Arnolphe is confronted with—but fails to recognize—the first visible proof 
of the inadequacy of his plans, the foolishness of his aspirations. The 
scene of greeting offers an oblique commentary on the main action of 
the play, and the meaning of the episode—the futility of Arnolphe’s ef- 
forts—is expressed in a lively piece of stage business: Arnolphe repeat- 
edly knocks off Alain’s hat, while Alain obliviously tries to go on speak- 
ing. 

To the greeting which arouses suspicion, and the greeting which goes 
awry, one can add the greeting which is used deliberately to irritate, 
distract, or deceive. One character is anxious to get to the point, but 
the other delays matters by insisting, in a way that is polite on the sur- 
face but actually irritating or embarrassing, that they should not stand 
on ceremony. Thus, in Monsieur de Pourceaugnac, Sbrigani, whose ac- 

3. Quoted in W. G. Moore, Moliére, A New Criticism (Oxford, Oxford University 


Press, 1949), p. 103. The idea that rigidity is what makes people funny derives, of 
course, from Bergson’s Le Rire. 
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cent alone is enough to drive Oronte to distraction, makes himself even 
more unbearable by insisting, “Moi le dire rien, Montsir si vous le mettre 
pas le chapeau sur le teste” (VII, 290). When Dorante says to Monsieur 
Jourdain, “Je ne me couvrirai point si vous ne vous couvrez” (VIII, 113), 
Monsieur Jourdain is flattered of course, but he is also flustered, and Do- 
rante, in whom there is more than a trace of fourberie, enjoys the situa- 
tion. The scene between Don Juan and Monsieur Dimanche is an ex- 
tended and brilliant elaboration of this device. The nobleman’s greeting 
is so cordial, insistent, and verbose, that it allows the poor bourgeois no 
opportunity to collect his debt. What is a passing incident elsewhere be- 
comes here a fully developed episode, one of the indispensable scenes 
of the play. The encounter with Monsieur Dimanche is one of a series 
in which Don Juan seeks to demonstrate his mastery of any situation. 
(He could easily have chosen between Charlotte and Georgette, or have 
had Monsieur Dimanche turned away at the door.) It is also an illus- 
tration of his characteristic misuse of the outward forms of politeness 
for the purpose of cheating, mocking and deceiving. His only reply to 
his father’s outraged denunciation is, ““Monsieur, si vous étiez assis, vous 
en seriez mieux pour parler” (V, 177). In essence this is the same treat- 
ment that Monsieur Dimanche receives. When he visits the commander's 
tomb (“C’est une visite dont je lui veux faire civilité, et qu'il doit rece- 
voir de bonne grace” [V, 159]) and invites him to supper, he again uses 
the social conventions as a means of exhibiting irreverence. But when 
Don Juan insists that Monsieur Dimanche be given a chair, and a com- 
fortable one at that, inquires about his health and about each member 
of his family, not forgetting the dog, shakes his hand warmly, and in- 
vites him to dinner, he gives the most vivid, detailed, and comic demon- 
stration of how to dominate people by exploiting social ritual. Les céré- 
monies, la politesse, become in Don Juan’s hands the most exquisite and 
unanswerable form of insult. His scene with Monsieur Dimanche is a 
striking illustration of the expressive possibilities Moliére finds in the 
scene of greeting, and of the skill with which he adapts it to the tone 
and theme of the particular play in which it occurs. 

There is an analogous scene in George Dandin between Dandin and 
the Sotenvilles. In his haste to inform them of their daughter's misbe- 
havior Dandin omits any greeting whatsoever, and is promptly repri- 
manded by his mother-in-law. When he addresses her as ma belle-mére 
he learns that he is still at fault. Because of his failure to call her ma- 
dame he must suffer through a long-winded lesson in the proper way 
of greeting a social superior. When, in desperation, he turns to his fa- 
ther-in-law, he runs into the same difficulty, making the mistake of ad- 
dressing him as Monsieur de Sotenville instead of as monsieur. Finally, 
as climax to his frustration, he is told that he must not even call his 
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wife ma femme. Like Monsieur Dimanche’s effort to collect his debt, 
George Dandin’s attempt to tell the Sotenvilles what their daughter has 
been doing is delayed and almost forgotten because of the insistence 
upon ceremonial forms. The parallel is evident: in Dom Juan a grand 
seigneur confounds a bourgeois by repeatedly insisting on treating him 
as an equal; in George Dandin a petit seigneur infuriates a rich peasant 
by redundantly explaining to him his obligations as an inferior. In each 
case the scene of greeting gives vivid expression to an important theme of 
the play. Dandin’s enraged exclamation, “Comment? ma femme n’est pas 
ma femme?” (VI, 518), is the first expression of the utter bewilderment 
and frustration he is to experience throughout the play. He is conti- 
nually told that what he knows to be true is false, and yet he knows it 
is true. There is only one character in Moliére who is even more frus- 
trated than Dandin, and that is Sosie in Amphitryon. When he fails to 
greet Mercure with the proper deference and tries to dismiss him wi 
an impudent answer, he is slapped, beaten and robbed of his very iden- 
tity. Dandin cannot call his wife his wife, but Sosie cannot even call him- 
self Sosie. 

Entering into a conversation is clearly a complicated and hazardous 
business. Even the most harmless and conventional greeting may meet 
with an unexpected and harsh reply. In Le Malade imaginaire, Cléante’s 
attempt to greet Argan politely is a total failure; you cannot tell a 
hypochondriac that he is looking well. Dorante, in Le Bourgeois gentil- 
homme, meets the same sort of difficulty when he tries to be polite to 


Madame Jourdain: “—Madame Jourdain, que voila, comment se porte- 
t-elle?-—-Madame Jourdain se porte comme elle peut . . . —Mademoiselle 
votre fille . . . comment se porte-t-elle? —Elle se porte sur ses deux jam- 
bes” (VIII, 111, 119). When sharply contrasted types are drawn together, 
sparks fly. 

The happy encounter of like-minded people, however, produces a 
quite different scene of greeting. The metaphoric compliments which 
Mascarille addresses to Cathos and Magdelon when he is ushered into 
their salon are enthusiastically received. The girls respond in kind. Un- 
like the ridicule which grows out of the failure to come to terms and 
is magnified by the contrast between the characters involved, the ridi- 
cule in this scene is built up by a multiplication of effects. Characters 
strive to outdo each other. In the same category, but on a physical rather 
than a verbal plane, is the greeting between Mascarille and Jodelet. 
Their gestures are extravagant and repetitive. ‘““Baise-moi donc encore un 
peu,” says Mascarille (II, 99). The scene in which two marquis greet 
each other effusively is a favorite topic for satirical treatment in Mo- 
litre plays of this period. Eraste describes it in Les Fdcheux: 
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Mon Importun et lui courant a l’embrassade 

Ont surpris les passants de leur brusque incartade; 

.. . tous deux étoient précipités 

Dans les convulsions de leurs civilités. (III, 41) 
In L'Impromptu de Versailles, Moliére mentions “ceux qui proménent 
leurs civilités 4 droite et 4 gauche” as suitable subjects for comic treat- 
ment, and parodies their mannerisms at length (lI, 416). These plays 
belong in the realm of parody, polemics, or satire. They satirize or par- 
ody, rather than dramatize, the effusive greeting. In Les Femmes savan- 
tes, however, it becomes the vivid expression, through word, action, and 
gesture, of one of the main themes of the play. Throughout the play 
the elevation of the learned ladies’ intellectual interests is contrasted 
with the emotional fervor of their language. All of their ecstasies are 
reserved for things of the mind. They engage in a passionate and demon- 
strative love affair with the arts and sciences. Their absurdity is never 
more apparent than when the ridiculous figure of Vadius makes his en- 
trance upon the scene and is greeted with shrieks of delight and kisses 
all around the room “pour l'amour du grec.” 
PHILAMINTE.—Du grec, 6 Ciel! du grec! Il sait du grec, ma soeur! 
BELISE.— Ah, ma niéce, du grec! 
ARMANDE.— Du grec! quelle douceur! 
PHILAMINTE.—Quoi? Monsieur sait du grec? Ah! permettez, de grace, 

Que pour l'amour du grec, Monsieur, on vous embrasse. (IX, 142) 
Rhythm, rhyme, movement, and cacophonous repetition all join in 
making this scene of greeting a pinnacle of absurdity. It introduces a 
new character, of course, and prepares a new scene, but it is above all 
a coda to what has gone before. Throughout Trissotin’s reading the 
ladies have been attempting to outdo each other in displays of connois- 
seurship, each having her turn to shine. The entrance of Vadius pro- 
duces a new, more abbreviated, and even more rhythmic flurry of en- 
thusiasm. The movement is lively, stylized and expressive, as in a ballet. 
Philaminte turns to Bélise, Bélise.turns to Armande. That puts it up 
to Philaminte again, but she is never at a loss. Always successful in her 
effort to go one step further than anyone else, she rushes forward to 
embrace him, and the others follow suit. Here, for a brief moment, 
comédie de caractére has very nearly become comédie-ballet. The ladies 
are behaving like the doctors who welcome Argan into the medical pro- 
fession: “Dignus, dignus est entrare!”’ Finally, to put an end to these 
demonstrations, Henriette backs away with the witty rejoinder: “Ex- 
cusez-moi, Monsieur, je n’entends pas le grec.” Once again the greeting 
seems to catch the essence of the character who voices it. Henriette’s 
readiness to make bold fun of fools, her skill at repartee, and her habit 
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of infuriating her mother, sister, and aunt by openly flaunting her “‘ig- 
norance” flash forth in her one-line rebuff to Vadius. 

The scene of greeting in Moliére’s two masterpieces, Tartuffe and Le 
Misanthrope, deserves particular attention. Tartuffe is a play about a 
bourgeois family involved in a melodramatic crisis; there is little or no 
room in it for la politesse, the exchange of compliments, the usual ameni- 
ties. On the contrary, it is the omission of the greeting that seems to be 
characteristic of Tartuffe. Elmire announces to her brother Cléante that 
Orgon has just returned from a short trip in the country, but, curiously 
enough, she does not stay to greet him: “Comme il ne m’a point vue/ 
Je veux aller la-haut attendre sa venue” (IV, 411). Rather than a clum- 
sily motivated exit, necessitated by the famous “Et Tartuffe?’’ scene 
which follows, this may be, as Aimé-Martin suggests, (IV, 411, note 1) 
a subtle sign that the normal relationships in the family are strained 
by the presence of Tartuffe. Omission of the greeting in the following 
scene can also be ascribed to Tartuffe’s influence. Orgon’s interest in 
Tartuffe’s welfare is such that he brushes aside the small talk of Cléante’s 
greeting to ask Dorine about what has been going on during his ab- 
sence. Likewise, Valére, in Act II, has no time for ceremonies. He rushes 
up to Mariane, indignantly exclaiming: “On vient de débiter, Madame, 
une nouvelle/ Que je ne savais pas, et qui est sans doute belle” (IV, 
444). There is the same precipitate haste in Madame Pernelle’s entrance 
in Act V: “Qu’est-ce? J’apprends ici de terribles mystéres?” (1V, 507). 
The characters must hurry to keep up with the peripeteia of the plot. 
Rather than introducing themselves, ceremoniously or otherwise, they 
intrude upon the action: Dorine interrupts the scene between Mariane 
and her father; the two scenes between Tartuffe and Elmire are violent- 
ly interrupted, first by Damis, then by Orgon. Nevertheless, there are 
scenes of greeting in Tartuffe. One of them is used precisely to reduce 
this excessive tension, and to distract attention from the rapidity with 
which events follow one upon the other; it is the entrance of Monsieur 
Loyal in Act V. By putting a particular emphasis on Monsieur Loyal’s 
greeting, Moliére gives substance to a character who might have been, 
like the garde de la maréchaussée in Le Misanthrope, nothing more than 
a cog in the machinery of the plot. It is that type of greeting scene in 
which a gentle manner and a host of compliments conceal, if only for 
a moment, a malignant intention. Thus, in Le Mariage forcé, Alcidas 
approaches Sganarelle with the warmest expressions of affection, only 
to tell him that they must “cut each others’ throats.’’ But, in all Mo- 
liére, the character whom Monsieur Loyal resembles the most is Tartuffe 
himself. His soft manner, his little phrases of endearment, his pious in- 
terjections, and above all his blatant hypocrisy are indications that Tar- 
tuffe is not unique. There are hundreds of others like him, and all of 
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them seem to be secretly in league with one another. Moliére says as 
much outright in certain speeches he gives to Cléante, and suggests the 
same idea by creating the off-stage character of Laurent. But only by 
bringing Monsieur Loyal into Orgon’s house, and giving him something 
to say, could he convey this idea on the stage, as he liked to convey 
everything, that is through action, costume, gesture and dialogue. Mon- 
sieur Loyal is a character who is presented almost exclusively by means 
of a scene of greeting. 

The scene in which Orgon returns from a two days’ absence seems to 
belong in another category: the return of the lord and master. Arnolphe, 
the two fathers in Les Fourberies de Scapin, Amphitryon, and, for that 
matter, Thésée and Mithridate, return home to be greeted by bad news. 
A situation in which a character who symbolizes authority receives a 
sudden and disagreable surprise has comic overtones which are faintly 
perceptible even in Racine; but essentially these are not scenes of greet- 
ing. To be sure, much is made, in Les Fourberies de Scapin, of the fa- 
thers’ annoyance at being greeted so lavishly when they are above all 
anxious to discover what has been going on; but even here the interest 
tends to focus on the reaction of the head of the household to the news 
he is receiving, rather than on the manner and substance of the greeting 
itself. Neither Orgon nor Dorine can be said to be greeting each othe 
in their famous scene. 


Tartuffe, on the other hand, is characterized at his very first appear- 


ance by his manner of greeting others. His scene with Dorine is a meet- 
ing between two cliaracters so sharply contrasted that it is almost a col- 
lision. Never does Moliére draw attention to costume and gesture at the 
moment of contact between two characters more effectively than when 
he has Tartufle exclaim, “Cachez ce sein que je ne saurais voir,” while 
averting his eyes, and handing her his handkerchief. And never did an 
attempt to make an impression fail more grotesquely. Tartuffe’s pre- 
tence is stripped bare, the lechery that lies behind his desire to cover 
up nudity is made plainly apparent when Dorine answers, “Je vous 
verrais nu du haut jusques en bas/ Que toute votre peau ne me ten- 
terait pas” (V, 461). Céliméne’s biting and perceptive remark about the 
female hypocrite, Arsinoé, “Elle fait des tableaux couvrir les nudités;/ 
Mais elle a de l'amour pour les réalités’” (V, 504) is translated here into 
dialogue and gesture in a scene of greeting which expresses the essence 
of the character it introduces. The following scene also begins with a 
greeting. Elmire’s recent illness offers Tartuffe a pretext for displaying, 
in a typically involved and sinuous phrase, his fulsome piety and false 
humility: 
Que le Ciel 4 jamais par sa toute bonté 
Et de l’4me et du corps vous donne la santé, 
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Et bénisse vos jours autant que le desire 
Le plus humble de ceux que son amour inspire. (IV, 462) 

The greeting plays a unique part in Le Misanthrope. Protestations 
and embraces are the subject of the opening argument between Alceste 
and Philinte, and the symbol of everything that Alceste finds grotesque 
and degrading in society. Alceste’s spirited attack on 

. . . les contorsions 
De tous ces grands faiseurs de protestations, 
Ces affables donneurs d’embrassades frivoles, 
Ces obligeants diseurs d’inutiles paroles . .. (V, 446) 


is in the same vein, uses the same vocabulary, and may even have been 


written at the same time, as Moliére’s remarks on the insincere greeting 
in L’Impromptu de Versailles. But Alceste’s excitable and intemperate 
nature gives another dimension to the satire. He moves from a particu- 
lar incident—Philinte’s inability to remember the name of a person 


whom he has just greeted cordially—to sweeping generalizations. His vi- 
sion of the world about him has an almost hallucinatory quality. He 
sees fawning insincerity everywhere: the man with whom he is at law 
is a villainous fellow, yet he is greeted unctuously: “On I’accueille, on 
lui rit, partout il s’insinue.” The obsequious bowing and scraping, the 
eager haste, the grandiloquent vows have a horrid fascination for him. 
He is appalled by the excessiveness of the words (protestations, offres, 
serments) and gestures (embrassements, caresses, baisers), and profound- 
ly shocked by the contrast between these excesses and the true feelings 
they conceal—indifference or contempt. Alceste’s attack on the insincere 
greeting is also an incisive self-portrait. 

When Oronte enters, the play moves from the indignant portrayal of 
a vice to its comic enactment. Alceste’s tirade prepares Oronte’s en- 
trance. He is the living embodiment of the kind of behavior Alceste has 
been attacking; but the character is projected with such intensity, in- 
vention and verve, that he surpasses all expectation. The scene in which 
Oronte introduces himself to Alceste is the most fully developed, com- 
plex and expressive scene of greeting in Moliére. Usually, a character 
either makes a fool of himself by excessive gestures and language, or 
he makes a fool of the person he is greeting by using effusive flattery 
to conceal his true purpose. Oronte does both: like Mascarille, he lux- 
uriates in self-approval, but there is a hidden motive behind his protes- 
tations. We finally discover that they are intended as nothing more than 
the prelude to the reading of a sonnet, an invitation to reciprocal flat- 
tery. Nowhere is the comic disproportion between the grandiloquence 
of the greeting and the paltriness of its purpose greater than when 
Oronte concludes: “Je viens, pour commencer entre nous ce beau 


noeud,/ Vous montrer un sonnet que j'ai fait depuis peu” (V, 406). 
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This encounter between misanthrope and fop is clearly a meeting of 
opposites. It is also a meeting which goes awry. In spite of his volubility 
and obtuseness, Oronte eventually realizes that Alceste has failed to re- 
spond in the conventional manner. Like Sganarelle, Alceste is complete- 
ly absorbed in his own thoughts and has his back turned on the person 
who is trying to address him. But while Sganarelle’s ineptitude is wholly 
ridiculous, there is, to borrow Eliante’s phrase, “quelque chose en soi 
de noble” in Alceste’s attitude at this particular moment. Aloof, with- 
drawn, lost in melancholic contemplation of his unreasonable love for 
Céliméne—that was the subject of the conversation that Oronte inter- 
rupted—he actually does not hear the flood of words that Oronte directs 
at him: “Alceste paroit tout réveur, et semble n’entendre pas qu Oronte 
lui parle” (V, 458). His detachment from the world which Oronte rep- 
resents, and his superiority to it, are implicit in his silence. But his at- 
tempt to avoid the scene is, of course, futile; he is forced to put his theo- 
ry to the test. It is no longer a hypothetical Emilie or Dorilas that he 
confronts, but a very real Oronte; he soon finds that practicing sincerity 
is a much more uncomfortable activity than preaching it. There is an- 
other, less obvious, irony in the scene: scarcely has he withdrawn his 
friendship from Philinte than he is offered an immediate and most un- 
welcome opportunity to bestow it upon Oronte. It is an irony which 
escapes him. He experiences in his scene with Oronte the first in an 
accelerated course of bitter lessons which an implacable day holds in 
store for him and from which he will apparently learn nothing. 
Alceste’s repeated exposures to the iniquities of society form the basic 
structure of the play. There are several repetitions; the most obvious 
is his precipitate departure at the end of each act. His flight from so- 
ciety is well-rehearsed. In Alceste’s eyes, society, which was unbearable 
to begin with, grows monstrously worse as the action progresses. Each 
of his encounters with it grows more violent. The opening quarrel scene 
with Philinte is repeated in an even more abbreviated and rapid form 
at the end of Act I. It is intensified because, during the course of the 
action, Philinte has again revealed his willingness to flatter others. Sim- 
ilarly, their discussion of human wickedness in Act I is repeated in Act 
V. There is the same sort of repetition with intensification in his two 
scenes with Céliméne (Act II and Act IV). On both occasions he makes 
the same blunders, and she responds with the same tactics: at first a 
frivolous answer, then careful parrying of his questions and accusations, 
a well-timed and indignant refusal to justify herself, oblique reference 
to her love for him, and finally gentle mockery of his awkwardness as a 
suitor. His refusal to leave her drawing-room until she has chosen be- 
tween him and the other suitors is another recurrent situation occurring 
both at the beginning and at the end of the scéne des portraits, and 
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again in Act V where it precedes the public reading of Céliméne’s let- 
ters, which is itself an accelerated and ironical reprise of the scéne des 
portraits. 

The repetition of the scene of greeting occurs when Alceste meets Ar- 
sinoé at the end of Act III. The two scenes follow the same pattern, but 
instead of Oronte’s flow of talk interrupted only by Alceste’s futile at- 
temps to stanch it, there are several sharp exchanges. Alceste vigorously 
refuses to accept Arsinoé’s sugary compliments. Between Acts I and III 
he has grown steadily more uncivil and outspoken. In her approach, and 
even in her vocabulary, Arsinoé is the feminine and insidious echo of 
Oronte’s hearty and expansive cordiality. Oronte: ‘““Mon coeur au mé- 
rite aime a rendre justice.” Arsinoé: “Votre mérite a des charmes secrets/ 
Qui font entrer mon coeur dans tous vos intéréts.” Oronte: “...une 


, 


estime incroyable...’ Arsinoé: “...l’amour et l’estime...” Oronte: 
“L’Etat n'a rien qui ne soit au-dessous/ Du mérite éclatant que l'on 
découvre en vous.” Arsinoé: “Un mérite éclatant se déterre lui-méme/ 
Du votre, en bien des lieux, on fait un cas extréme.” Oronte: ‘“‘S’il faut 
faire a la cour pour vous quelque ouverture/ On sait qu’'auprés du roi 
je fais quelque figure.” Arsinoé: “On peut pour vous servir remuer des 
machines,/ Et j'ai des gens en main que j’emploierai pour vous” (V, 
458-60, 509-10). An increasingly irritated Alceste must listen to the same 
extravagant compliments, the same unwelcome expressions of esteem, 
and the same officious offers of good services and influence at court. 
Throughout the play, parallel scenes intensify the situation, drive Al- 
ceste to new extremes, and bring out new aspects and overtones of the 
theme. After the loud and bumptious greeting which is above all a 
manifestation of Oronte’s vanity—even his compliments are boasts—and 
essentially a harmless thing, comes the quiet greeting, full of arch in- 
sinuation and feminine wiles, whose purpose is to prepare the way for 
a poisonous piece of slander. With her machinations, and her friends 
who are in no position to deny her anything, Arsinoé is a rather sinister 
person. She brings her own distinctive style to the commonplaces of flat- 
tery that Oronte has used before her. Yet the overall pattern of the 
scenes is identical. Alceste describes the effusive greeting; Oronte demon- 
strates it. Céliméne reveals Arsinoé’s true intentions: “...ses soins ten- 
tent tout/ Pour accrocher quelqu’un...”; Arsinoé shows how it is 
done. Céliméne has challenged Arsinoé to find a suitor; Arsinoé takes 
up the challenge. The sense of disproportion between the words and the 
intention behind them becomes acute when Arsinoé finally gets to the 


point: she can prove Céliméne’s infidelity. Oronte’s flattery leads up to 


the moment when he produces the sonnet; Arsinoé’s leads up to the 
moment when she produces the incriminating letter, a letter which turns 
out to have been written to none other than Oronte. The flatterers are 
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in league. The parallel continues to the bitter end: ultimately both 
Oronte and Arsinoé are insulted by Alceste, and each turns indignantly 
against him, revealing once again the futility and insincerity of their 
compliments. 

The meeting between Céliméne and Arsinoé in Act III is a third scene 
of greeting in Le Misanthrope. Again the audience is made thoroughly 
aware of its insincerity before it occurs. As Céliméne reaches the cul- 
minating point in what is her last, her longest, ard her most trenchant 
portrait, the subject herself—Arsinoé—appears. The situation is antici- 
pated by Alceste’s outburst in Act II: 

Vous n’en épargnez point, et chacun a son tour: 

Cependant aucun d’eux 4 vos yeux ne se montre, 

Qu’on ne vous voie, en hate, aller 4 sa rencontre. (V, 485) 
The characters in Le Misanthrope appear determined to live up to Al- 
ceste’s bad opinion of them. Céliméne moves from abuse to flattery in 
mid-sentence: 


Elle est impertinente au supréme degré 
Et... Ah! quel heureux sort en ce lieu vous améne? 
Madame, sans mentir, j’étois de vous en peine. (V, 501) 


Like Alceste, Arsinoé refuses to play her part in the manner required 


by convention: she answers abruptly, refuses to be seated, has no time 
for social amenities. But in one important particular this little scene of 
greeting differs from the two longer ones: Céliméne turns it into an art- 
ful joke. There is an air of brilliant improvisation in everything she 
does. In the scéne des portraits names are offered up, and Céliméne, 
consciously playing to the audience, improvises a portrait. She sees in 
Arsinoé’s entrance another opportunity for improvisation. Her lavish 
greeting is merely a way of amusing Acaste and Clitandre. At this point 
in the action, according to an early edition, they exit laughing (V, 501). 
Céliméne has scored her point. Oronte’s and Arsinoé’s behavior may 
illustrate Alceste’s contention that the excessively polite greeting is vul- 
gar display or ignoble hypocrisy; but in Céliméne’s hands it becomes 
purely gratuitous mockery. The theme of the greeting is clearly an es- 
sential one in Le Misanthrope; the nuances that differentiate the three 
scenes of greeting are evidence of its richness and complexity. 

To trace Moliére’s use of the scene of greeting through farce and 
comédie-ballet to high comedy is to discover the constant recurrence of 
a few simple types: the greeting which meets with suspicion, the greet- 
ing which falls flat, the greeting used to mock or to deceive, the ecstatic 
greeting. With varying degrees of subtlety the greeting is modified, 
adapted, developed to the point where it often becomes particularly ex- 
pressive of the tone and theme of the play in which it occurs. Rarely 
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if ever is it an extraneous piece of business, a self-sufficient gag. In all 
greetings the character gives away more about himself than he intends 
to. Greetings intensify, making fools appear more foolish, knaves more 
knavish, contrasts more violent, gestures more expressive, language more 
hyperbolic or more nonsensical. This is one of Moliére’s basic tech- 
niques; he creates and exploits situations that permit this sort of in- 
tensification. This holds true in low farce as well as in high comedy. 
Recent studies in Moliére’s technique all tend towards this conclusion: 


Moliére develops and expands certai. rudimentary types and recurrent 
situations.* One may agree with Boileau that the distance from Les 
Fourberies de Scapin to Le Misanthrope is immense; yet his famous dic- 
tum stands in need of revision: “Dans le sac ridicule ot Scapin s’enve- 
loppe,” one can recognize “l’auteur du Misanthrope.” 


4. Moore, op. cit.; Gustave Attinger, L’Esprit de la commedia dell’arte dans le 
thédtre francais (Paris: Librairie Théatrale, 1950), pp. 113-64; René Bray, Moliére, 
homme de thédtre (Paris: Mercure de France, 1954); Robert Garapon, La Fantaisie 
verbale et le comique dans le thédtre frangais du moyen dge a la fin du dix-septiéme 
siécle (Paris: Colin, 1957), pp. 221-77; Alfred Simon, Moliére par lui-méme (Paris: 
Editions du Seuil, 1957). 

5. Professor Justin O’Brien has called my attention to an amusing passage in which 
Proust refers to the Moliére scene of greeting: “A la fin, nous aussi, nous fimes une 
relation, malgré mais par ma grand’mére, car elle et Mme de Villeparisis tombérent 
un matin l'une sur l'autre dans une porte et furent obligées de s’aborder non sans 
échanger au préalable des gestes de surprise, d’hésitation, exécuter des mouvements 
de recul, de doute et enfin des protestations de politesse et de joie comme dans cer- 
taines scenes de Molitre oti deux acteurs monologuant depuis longtemps chacun de 
son cété 4 quelques pas l'un de l'autre, sont censés ne pas s’étre vus encore, et tout 
a coup s’apergoivent, n’en peuvent croire leurs yeux, entrecoupent leurs propos, fi- 
nalement parlent ensemble, le choeur ayant suivi le dialogue, et se jettent dans les 
bras l'un de l'autre” (A la Recherche du temps perdu, ed. Pléiade, I, 694). Proust is 
remembering here several greetings: Sganarelle and his tormentors, Dandin and 
Lubin, Mascarille and Jodelet, and especially two scenes which I have not mentioned: 
Argan and Diafoirus pére, a scene where both protagonists speak at once, and Horace 
and Arnolphe, wherein the chance encounter of long lost friends is handled with a 
mocking kind of exuberance, as though Moliére were making fun of his own plot. 





MARIVAUX AND THE HONNETE HOMME 
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THE TERMS honnéte, honnéteté, honnéte homme, honnétes gens occur 
about every five pages in the work of Marivaux. They shed light on his 
conception of man and society and on his technique of presenting ideas, 
his marivaudage. This must be understood, in the words of Frédéric 
Deloffre, as “un badinage, non pas libertin, mais grave au fond, comme 
l’'alliance d’une forme de sensibilité et d’une forme d’esprit. Rapprochée 
de la tendresse chimérique propre aux romans précieux comme de la 


passion brutale . . . cette notion suppose, non seulement un progrés de 
sensibilité ... mais un affinement de goat... . Le marivaudage est une 
forme d’investigation psychologique et morale. Des observations jamais 
encore faites exigeaient des termes nouveaux.”! Marivaudage is not the 
exploration of the byways of the great passions, of spiderwebs, as Vol- 
taire called them,? but an ingenious opposition of ideas and meanings 
where honnéteté is defined by witty paradox. In this subjective approach 
each character speaks, not for the author, but for himself and amuses 
the spectator with his misapprehensions. Hence the characters do not 
express the author’s maxims* and even proverbs characterize only the 
speaker. 

The development of the ideal of the honnéte homme still awaits fit- 
ting treatment.t The concept came to Marivaux in two frames of refer- 
ence. First there was the tradition of courtesy books, defining codes of 
behavior in practical terms; second there was the ideal of the courtier 


1. Marivaux et le marivaudage (Paris, 1955), pp. 499-500. We are indebted to 
M. Deloffre for many helpful suggestions and call attention to his recent editions 
of Le Petit-Maitre corrigé (Geneva, 1955), Le Télémaque travesti (Geneva, 1956), 
La Vie de Marianne (Paris, 1957), and Le Paysan parvenu (Paris, 1959). Marivaux 
defends his search for the mot juste and finesse as the mark of all great authors 
from Montaigne to La Bruyére: CEuvres complétes (Paris, 1781), X, 16-17. This 
edition will be designated by volume and page number only. R and T will stand 
for Romans and Thédtre, éd. de la Pléiade (Paris, 1949); S for Le Spectateur fran 
cais, éd. Bonnefon (Paris, 1921). 

2. Cuvres, éd. Moland, XXXIII, 260, 407. 

3. Karl Holzbecher, Denkart und Denkform von Pierre de Marivaux (Berliti diss. 
1936), p. 66. 

4. The best discussions are: P. Toldo, “Le courtisan dans la littérature francaise 
et ses rapports avec l’ccuvre de Castiglione,” Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren 
Sprachen, CIV (1900), 75-121, 313-30; CV, 60-85; M. Magendie, La Politesse mon- 
daine (Paris, 1925); and the critical edition by F. Albert-Valentin of J.-B. de la 
Salle, Réegles de la bienséance et de la civilité chrétiennes (Paris, 1956). 
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and gentleman. Two of the most widespread and interesting courtesy 
books were L’Honnéte Homme ou L’Art de plaire 4 la cour (1631) by 
Nicholas Faret, and the Régles de la bienséance et de la civilité chré- 
tiennes (1703) by J.-B. de la Salle. Faret comments on principles of vir- 
tue but insists on appearance; he instructs the honnéte homme how to 
walk and sneeze, even how to step on the expectorations of his master. 
La Salle is exclusively concerned with matters of conduct. The honnéte 
homme, the Christian gentleman, is the person who washes often, does 
not relieve himself in public, nor peek through keyholes. 

The second tradition extended back to Castiglione’s cortegiano, truth- 
ful, self-reliant, and helpful to his prince. Rabelais and Montaigne had 
applied the ideal to all well formed persons; the Chevalier de Méré 
recognized honnéteté as “la quintessence de toutes les vertus’” and, in 
the spirit of the Fronde, demanded absolute self-reliance; he added: 
“Ceux qui ne jugent les choses que par celles qui se pratiquent dans une 
cour, quelque grande qu'elle soit, ne connaissent pas tout le bien ni tout 
le mal, et les plus éclairés, qui s’en tiennent 1a, n’ont qu’un esprit de 
peu d’étendue.”® Subsequently, as Carl Burckhard sees it, there devel- 
oped an elite, centered around Louis XIV, symbolized by Turenne: it 
was a conception of chivalry where the honnéte homme upholds his 
prince as the hero of a novel defends and fights for his love.* Often, 
however, the honnéte homme was defined in a more caustic and critical 
vein, as we find him in the maxims of La Rochefoucauld, in La Bru- 
yére’s contrast between Giton and Phédon,? and in Gracian’s discreto, 
who separates himself from the mass, as well as from the aristocracy. 
Paul Hazard suggests® that Gracidn’s individualism led to a cult of in- 
telligence which replaced the honnéte homme with a new ideal, the phi- 
losophe. We do not find that such a substitution took place. The philo- 
sophe was expected to be honnéie, but he is sharply distinguished from 
the honnéte homme. Voltaire and Diderot took great pains to define a 


distinct ideal of the honnéte homme;® Marivaux condemned philosophes 


5. CEuvres (Paris, 1930), I1!, 73; cf. I, 21. 

3. “Der Honnéte Homme” in Gestalten und Mdachte (Ziirich, 1941), pp. 71-96. 

7. Les Caractéres (Paris: Hachette, 1926), pp. 179-80. 

8. “Sentir con los menos y hablar con los mas,” The Oracle, section 43. P. Hazard, 
La Crise de la conscience eurobéenne (Paris, 1935), pp. 335-37. 

9. Voltaire, L’Envieux: “Croyez qu’un honnéte homme a toujours dans les yeux 
un secret ascendant dont le pouvoir impose un air de vérité,” CEuvres, HI, 558. 
Diderot, Correspondance (Paris, 1956), II, 17: “Il me semble que homme de bien 
est celui qui satisfait exactement aux préceptes de la religion; l’homme d’honneur 
celui qui suit rigoureusement les lois et les usages de la société; et ’honnéte homme 
celui qui ne perd de vue dans aucune de ses actions les principes de l’équité naturelle. 
L’homme de bien fait des aumdénes; l'homme d’honneur ne manque point a sa 
promesse; l’honnéte homme rend la justice, méme a son ennemi. L’honnéte homme 
est de tout pays; "homme de bien et l'homme d’honneur ne doivent point faire 
des choses que l’honnéte homme ne se permet pas.” Note that the honnéte homme 
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as arrogant egotists or hopeless boors, witness the Philosophe in L’/le 
de la raison, Hortensius in La Seconde Surprise de l'amour, and Hermo- 
crate in Le Triomphe de l'amour. At the same time he upheld the hon- 
néte homme as an independent thinker; frankness makes him the most 
valuable subject of his king.!® 

While the honnéte homme was neither outdated nor forgotten, clear 
theoretical definitions of the concept are the exception in Marivaux’ 
work. Unlike Voltaire, he avoids methodical discussion, particularly in 
the plays. For example, Marivaux’ Préjugé vaincu and Voltaire’s reply, 
Nanine ou Le Préjugé vaincu, present analogous situations, derived 
from Pamela, in which honnéteté requires the heroine, or hero, to over- 
come class prejudice. Voltaire’s Count discards his bias in the name of 
universal ideals: 
COMTE: Etre honnéte homme est ce qu’on doit. 
BARONNE: Mon sang 

Exigerait un plus haut caractére. 

COMTE: II est trés haut, il brave le vulgaire. 
BARONNE: Vous dégradez ainsi la qualité. 


COMTE: Non; mais j‘honore ainsi l'humanité. (I, 1) 


coMTE: Et je ferai par gout et par justice 
Ce qu’on a fait cent fois par avarice. (III, 8) 

Marivaux’ Angélique overcomes a similar prejudice in a far more per- 
sonal way. As she falls in love with Dorante, she comes to regret het 
aloofness. In one dense sentence she echoes the feelings, but not the 
expression of Voltaire’s Comte: “Vous avez triomphé d'une fierté que 
je désavoue et mon coeur vous en venge” (T, 1402). Marivaux portrays 
a similar struggle for progressive understanding in Le Jeu de l'amour et 
du hazard when Dorante admits his love for Silvia, who is disguised, 
and when Silvia utters her sigh of relief: “Ah! je vois clair dans mon 
ceeur” (T, 708). She feels, like Dorante, that we must love those worthy 
of our noblest emotions. No mention is made of justice and honnéteteé. 
We might say that Voltaire’s Count realizes honnéteté in choosing Na- 
nine, while Angelique reaches a deeper level of understanding of he 
own emotions. She realizes a kind of honnéteté, she conceives of an aris- 
tocracy of sentiment and of noble feelings; but no rimed maxims sum- 
marize the argument. Thus her conception of the honnéte homme re- 
mains implicit, rather than explicit. This makes our task of definition 
more difficult. 


Let us begin our study of meanings with those referring to etiquette. 


is the expression of an ideal of natural religion, assuming the role of Christian 
principles; cf. note 20 below. The abbé Prévost uses the term much as Marivaux 
does; cf. Manon Lescaut (Paris, 1927), pp. 73, 183. 

10. IX, 597; cf. T, 593, one says cruel things to those one loves 
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The term honnéte can mean “polite.” A salute (R, 698), a compliment 
(T, 186), a request (R, 723; T, 1191), or an attitude (R, 330) may be 
honnéte in this sense. It follows that the honnéte homme should fulfill 
the requirements of etiquette and of salon society. Moreover, Marivaux, 
like other writers, uses the term to refer, by extension, to any stranger 
denoted in polite conversation (R, 168; T, 1389). Such honnéteté may 
be mere pretense. Members of high society may wish to refer kindly to 
everyone, but Arlequin, who is not bound by convention, ridicules this 
hypocrisy: ‘““Mon honneur n’est pas fait pour étre noble; il est trop rai- 
sonnable pour cela” (T, 249-50). In La Double Inconstance he continu- 
ally points to the emptiness of titles and etiquette when virtue and 
sincerity do not support them. Silvia, whom he loves, but whom the 
Prince wants for himself, comments: 


Je n’ai jamais vu de femmes si civiles, d’hommes si honnétes. Ce sont des 
maniéres si douces, tant de révérences, tant de compliments, tant de signes 
d’amitié! Vous diriez que ce sont les meilleurs gens du monde, qu’ils sont 
pleins de coeur et de conscience. Point du tout. De tous ces gens-la, il n’y en 
a pas un qui ne vienne me dire d’un air prudent: “Mademoiselle, croyez-moi, 
je vous conseille d’abandonner Arlequin et d’épouser le Prince”; mais ils me 
conseillent cela tout naturellement, sans avoir honte. . . . “Mais, leur dis-je, 
jai promis 4 Arlequin; ot est la fidélité, la probité, la bonne foi?” (T, 220) 


Arlequin echoes these feelings when he says, about the Prince: “C'est 
un honnéte homme. S’il ne retenait pas ma maitresse, je serais fort con- 
tent de lui” (T, 231). Actually Silvia’s and Arlequin’s comments are 


plays on the meanings of honnéteté which may designate either virtue 
or mere social know-how. Furthermore Silvia and Arlequin express not 
only their justified criticism of artificial society, but also their own con- 
fusion. Both are mistaken in their judgment of the Prince, who actually 
is honnéte: he will mary Silvia for true love, just as Arlequin is to marry 
Flaminia with true affection. 

Confused or not, Arlequin was right in seeing that not all politeness 
is honnéte. Indeed, Marivaux describes polite manners as a formidable 
virtue: is it not fortunate that it is lacking in younger men since they 
would otherwise be fatally attractive? (S, 218). Good manners may cam- 
ouflage base intent: “Quand le vice parle, il est d’une grossi¢reté qui 
révolte; mais il parait aimable, quand ia galanterie traduit ce qu’il veut 
dire” (IX, 529). Marivaux appreciates etiquette but humorously insists 
on its limitations. His analysis is that of a moraliste. He was quite con- 
scious of this not only when making the comments we quote, but, for 
instance, when compiling indexes of themes and ideas for various essays 
and novels." 


11. Le Paysan parvenu, éd. Deloffre, pp. 435-46 and a footnote referring to other 
indexes, p. 435. 
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There is another interesting passage in La Double Inconstance,, illus- 
trating this subtle analysis. Arlequin is surprised when given servants 
to follow him about. He is rightly suspicious: “Voila une dréle de facgon 
d’honorer un honnéte homme que de mettre une troupe de coquins aprés 
lui.” Trivelin, who has no one to follow him, explains: “Quand je dis 
que nous ne méritons pas d’avoir des gens a notre suite, ce n’est pas que 
nous manquions d’honneur; c'est qu'il n'y a que les personnes considé- 
rables, les seigneurs, les gens riches, qu’on honore de cette maniére-la. 
S'il suffisait d’étre honnéte homme, moi qui vous parle, j’aurais aprés 
moi une armée de valets’’ (T, 214). Nothing in all this is to be taken at 
face value. Arlequin, with his following of servants, is hardly a wealthy 
prince; he becomes even less independent for being followed by Trive- 
lin. Cynics like Toussaint flatly stated that honnéteté was commonly 
measured by wealth and equipage and added: “Tous les honnétes gens 
ensemble ne valent pas un homme vertueux.’’!? Marivaux does not ac- 
cept such a view, but he has Arlequin express many criticisms of rank 
and society before showing him convinced, not of the value of privilege, 
but of the worth of a particular prince. 

We could adduce innumerable examples in which Marivaux opposes 
true worth to wealth or nobility. Mis honnéte homme often has limited 
means. Le Spectateur frangais and La Double Inconstance, written when 
Marivaux had lost his fortune in Law’s speculations, may be particu- 
larly insistent on the point, but the theme recurs throughout his work." 
It is central in the Paysan parvenu and Marianne. Madame de Miran 
says of the marriage of her son, Valville, to Marianne, a foundling: “Je 
songe que Valville ne blesse pas le véritable honneur, qu'il ne s’écarte 
pas des usages établis” (R, 241). Later she calls her family’s refusal to 
recognize his right to marry Marianne “inexcusable, barbare, et d’un 
orgueil pitoyable” (R, 346). 

Imperceptibly we have passed from the use of honnéte, to mean “po- 
lite,” to another use, indicating moderation, moderate (but adequate) 
origins, or means. In this way a decent meal is called “une réfection 
fort honnéte” (R, 668) and the origins of the peasant, Jacob, and the 
foundling, Marianne, are said to be “honnétes” just like those of the 
husband Marianne so disdainfully rejects: Villot is introduced as “un 

12. Les Meeurs, éd. 1755, p. 4. Toussaint was exiled for writing this book. Cf. 
the cynicism of Mme de Tencin: “II ne suffit pas toujours d’étre honnéte homme, 
dit le marquis de la Valette; il faut encore que la fortune nous serve, et ne nous 
mette pas dans des situations ol le véritable honneur exige que nous en négligions 
les apparences” (Les Malheurs de l'amour in CEuvres de Mmes de Fontaines et de 
Tencin [Paris, s.d.], p. 381). 

13. S, 33-36, 60-61, 70, 72, 178-80, 208-209; 274, 314; T, 206; IX, 488-89 (birth 
gives no rights), 498 (the display of wealth insults the poor), 522-23, 591-92; R, 99, 


200. Marivaux refused charity; Helvétius was proud to have been able to make 
him accept a gift. 
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jeune homme né de fort honnétes gens” (R, 349). Marivaux is original 
in applying this contrast of meanings to the honnéte homme. The op- 
position between “polite” and “moderate” becomes a vehicle of social 
satire. Let us not exaggerate Marivaux’ radicalism, however. If Marianne 
were the symbol of true worth protesting against empty claims of prej- 
udice, would she so rudely reject Villot, who is also honnéte? Arlequin, 
in L’Ile des esclaves, protests against the overbearing manner of his mas- 
ter: “Quand on est maitre, on y va rondement, sans facon, et si peu de 
facon méne quelquefois un honnéte homme [himself!] 4 des imperti- 
nences” (T, 439). Were Arlequin the true representative of honnéteté, 
would he.wax impertinent? 

Thus Marivaux recognizes human limitations. He sees the faults on 
both sides of the argument. Furthermore, we need but compare his Jle 
de la raison with its source, Gulliver's Travels, and his Ile des esclaves 
with Delille’s Arlequin sauvage" to see that Marivaux’ critique of social 
abuses is relatively mild. Nevertheless we sense that politeness, bearing, 
social status and moderation, the practical connotations of honnéteté, 
are less important to him than true worth, the elusive moral ideal of 
the honnéte homme. Before proceeding to its definition, let us conclude 
that some degree of politeness is required of the honnéte homme and 
that, while he need not be of high birth, there are also minimum re- 
quirements. Mile Habert explains: “Je n’étais pas délicate non plus sur 
Yorigine [d’un mari], pourvu qu'elle fat honnéte; c’est-a-dire, pourvu 
qu'elle ne fit qu’obscure, et non pas vile et méprisable.” Elsewhere 
“lair d'un honnéte homme” is defined as the appearance “d’un homme 
qui a de la naissance.”"!® The Jeu de l'amour leads us to understand that 
the masters could not possibly have fallen in love with servants lack- 
ing their noble sentiments and good education. 

In a number of situations, the contrast between the two basic types 
of honnéteté, polite bearing and true merit, is the central issue. In the 
Paysan parvenu, Jacob is asked by his master to marry Geneviéve in order 
to hide his master’s relations with her. Jacob refuses, saying she is “fort 
honnéte [...] pour ce qui est de faire un compliment ou une révérence; 
mais pour ce qui est d’étre la femme d’un mari, je n’estime pas que 
rhonnéteté qu'elle a soit propre 4 cela” (R, 586-87). Here we have a 
play on the two meanings: one denotes politeness, the other virtue and 
decency. The fact that Jacob stands only a few degrees above Genevieve 
(he accepts her money but keeps up appearances) adds subtlety. 

In L’Epreuve we find another example of this contrast. Angélique, 
tired of Frontin’s advances, wants to rid herself of his company: 

14. Cf. Xavier de Courville, Luigi Riccoboni (Paris, 1945), II, 213-30 on Delille. 


15. Le Paysan parvenu, éd. Deloffre, pp. 95-96, 254. Note the list of references 
to honnéteté in the Glossaire by Deloffre, pp. 453-56. 
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A. Vous étes honnéte homme, n’est-ce pas? 

F. C’est en quoi je brille. 

A. Vous ne voudrez pas causer du chagrin a une fille qui ne vous a jamais fait 
de mal; ce serait cruel et barbare. 

F. Je suis "homme du monde le plus humain; vos pareilles en ont mille 
preuves. 

A. C’est bien fait. Je vous dirai donc, Monsieur, que je serais mortifi¢e s'il 
faliait vous aimer; le coeur me le dit; on sent cela. Non que vous ne soyez fort 
aimable, pourvu que ce ne soit pas moi qui vous aime. . . . Je ne songeais 
pas a vous, et si je l’avais pu, il ne m’aurait pas plus coité de vous crier: “Ne 
venez pas” que de vous dire: “Allez-vous-en!” 

F. Comme vous me le dites? 

A. Oh! sans doute, et le plus tét le mieux. . . . 

F. A quelle heure voulez-vous que jc parte? 

A. Vous étes bien honnéte. (T, 1335-34) 

On the surface we have a clear definition of honnéteté: respect for the 
feelings of others and loyalty to the dictates of the heart. However, 
Frontin is everything but honnéte. He is a fraud, a servant disguised 
by his master’s orders as a noble suitor and his declaration of love is 
part of his master’s scheme for testing Angélique. Under a misappre- 
hension she calls Frontin honnéte. Is it decent for him to play such 
tricks, even at his master’s bidding? The spectator will smile at Angé- 
lique, for this is good comedy. It is not, however, a clear definition of 
the “practical” and the “ideological” usage of honnéte. The situation 


derives its humor from the play on both meanings and from their 
confusion. 


This scene, like so many others, studies deception and illusion. It 
confronts people who want to penetrate beyond appearances. By testing 
each other they hope to find sincere love. Frontin’s disguise and Do- 
rante’s tricks in Les Fausses Confidences seem justified by the purposes 
they serve. Dorante’s honnéteté is unquestioned, in spite of his deceits, 
for he truly loves Araminte. In Le Jeu de l'amour, the disguises of Sil- 
via, Dorante, and of their servants are taken in the same spirit. Masters 
and servants may attach their ideal of honnéteté to different qualities, 
but their honest purpose justifies their action. Pretense, deceit, and 
shiftiness abound in Marivaux. He accepts them as part of human na- 
ture. If any lesson is to be derived from his work, it is the importance 
of going beyond appearances and discovering true merit, or love. Hon- 
néteté, in terms of etiquette, lends a pleasant appearance but true merit 
(honnéteté) must be discovered. In his way, Marivaux contributed as 
much as Rousseau to the cult of sincerity. 

What if polite manners hide nothing but unworthy motives? The 
idea is brought home in a characteristic scene, where a girl pleads: “Je 
suis celle, qui pour vous convaincre qu'elle vous croyait honnéte homme, 
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vous mit, comme vous le vouliez, en état de manquer d’honneur, et 
celle qui s’est vue trompée pour avoir voulu vous convaincre qu'elle 
ne craignait pas de l’étre” (R, 835). A girl’s virtue is safe with any hon- 
néte homme; in La Joie imprévue, Damon, “le fils d'un honnéte homme,” 
may continue to call on Constance even though, at the time, her mother 
has other plans for her marriage (T, 1256). The honnéte homme may be 
inconstant or deceptive, he may be attracted by pleasures contrary to 
wisdom or true love, but he would never dishonor a girl. Félicia, in the 
play that bears her name, is honnéte though she is unwisely attracted 
by Lucidor and violates the dictates of modesty. 

The interplay of motives may be so complex, and the situation so 
ambiguous, that the limits of honnéteté become hard to define. In the 
novels, the wiles of Jacob and Marianne are hidden under an appear- 
ance of straightforwardness. They are specious heroes whose honnéteté 
paves the way to social success and wealth. With or without plan, Jacob 
and Marianne reap the rewards of virtue even in their most self-sacri- 
ficing moments. Jacob gives up a good position because he will not 
marry Geneviéve; Marianne surrenders the gifts of Climal; both are 
rewarded by new patrons who enable them to attain greater success. At 
that, Jacob had accepted Geneviéve’s money: “Ce n’était pas, je pense, 
en agir dans toutes les régles de l’honneur car j’entretenais cette fille 
dans l’idée que je l’aimais, et je ne l’aimais plus” (R, 581); Marianne 
had shown herself incredibly naive when accepting Climal’s money as 
long as she did. After their belated “renunciations” they rise in society. 
Both situations humorously illustrate, or rather parody, the Encyclo- 
pédie’s definition of honnéteté as useful virtue; there is even a cross ref- 
erence to Intérét.16 Marivaux realizes how much egoism motivates vir- 
tuous action; but his satirical intent is clear, since true honnéteté in 
Marivaux’ opinion cannot arise from a desire for success or wealth. He 
would reject vice on principle, though he realizes that his argument 
may not persuade: “Ce que je dis la de la laideur du vice, bien des gens 
le combatiront sans doute, et il me semble voir 4 peu prés ce qu’ils 
pourraient dire, mais il serait trop long de donner 4 mon raisonnement 
toute son étendue, et en cas que je me trompe, j'aime mon erreur; la 
morale y gagne plus que la métaphysique n’y perd, et il siéra bien a 
tous les honnétes gens de se tromper comme moi” (R, 919). In answer- 
ing the argument of the utilitarians and the Encyclopédie, he is not 
seriously suggesting pleasant self-deception; he is searching for a lively 
and humorous style which reflects the many facades of honnéteté. 

16. This definition contradicts the traditional contrast between Jlutile and 
Phonnéte as in Corneille’s Médée, I, 1. Cf. Littré, article Honnéte, section 9. The 


new utilitarian approach was shared by D’Alembert, cf. Eléments de philosophie, 
section VII, by Helvétius, Voltaire, Vauvenargues, Duclos, and particularly Diderot. 
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We have examined characters in his work who give the appearance 
of honnéteté but who violate its principles, like Jacob and Marianne. 
Marivaux also portrayed persons worthy in character who are deficient 
in manners. Le Petit-Mvitre corrigé revolves around this theme. In Les 
Fausses Confidences, Mme Argante, infuriated with Dorante, exclaims: 
“Honnéte homme, soit; du moins n’a-t-on pas encore preuve du con- 
traire, et je veux croire qu’il l’est. Pour impertinent et trés impertinent, 
jai dit qu’il en était un et j'ai raison” (T, 1224). This, of course, is but 
her vindictive opinion; her anger is the very antithesis of honnéteté, 
but Dorante’s deceptive schemes are responsible for her outburst. An 
abrupt and undiplomatic person may still be honnéte. Bono, in the 
Paysan, provides another example: “On dit de certaines gens qu’ils ont 
la main lourde; cet honnéte-homme-ci ne l’avait pas légére” (R, 744). 
Although he shows his “brusque humeur” (R, 749), Bono is a gentle- 
man. In one of the essays we read: “L’homme qui n’est qu’un fanfaron 
peut étre un trés honnéte homme. . . . Il n’a quelquefois tort que dans 
les maniétres” (IX, 631-32). This, to Marivaux, can be true even though 
honnéteté excludes disrespect to others; his characters are full of con- 
tradictions. 

Before reaching a conclusion as to the positive content of honnéteté 
as a moral ideal, let us approximate a definition in negative terms. Con- 
sistent with the principle: “A l’impossible nul n’est tenu” (R, 675), 
there is no requirement that the honnéte homme be austere, or even 
constant in love. As long as he maintains decency (pudeur) and kind- 
ness (du cceur), he may change his affections. Of course Jacob, scarcely 
married to Mile Habert and already pursuing Mmes Ferval and Fécour, 
painfully abuses this privilege when he entertains his wife with his new 
successes at a time when she would prefer to go to bed (R, 724). The 
fact remains that, to Marivaux, man ‘is inconstant by nature. If we look 
beyond the happy unions and reunions at the end of his plays, we come 
to wonder how many “heureux stratagémes” are needed to rekindle 
love; the happy endings suggest no: permanence; we feel that the author 
sees human nature as essentially flighty. He often said that satisfied love 
quickly tires: “De toutes les fagons de faire cesser l'amour, la plus sire, 
c'est de le satisfaire.”1* It would be demanding superhuman efforts to 
maintain passion forever. “Il faut que l'amour répéte toujours, encore 
avec cela ne parle-t-il pas assez” (T, 264). 

In this respect Marivaux draws no distinctions between the sexes. 
Galanterie, and its female equivalent, coquetterie, are fundamental traits. 

17. IX, 540. Cf. Montaigne, Essais, II, 15: “Il n'est rien naturellement si con- 
traire 4 nostre goust que la satieté qui vient de l'aisance.” This principle explains 


the apparently illogical change of heart of Valville in Marianne which divides the 
novel into two separate plots. 
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The young people of La Dispute, in a kind of “test tube” experiment, 
have been separated and sheltered and now meet for the first time un- 
der the observing eyes of the Prince and of his company; they flirt and 
soon change partners. The play concludes: “Les deux sexes n’ont rien 
a se reprocher. Vices et vertus, tout est égal entre eux” (T, 1374). All 
too frequently critics have identified Marivaux with the young man pic- 
tured in the Spectateur who abandons the girl he loves because she is 
a coquette and practices the smile which seems so innocent (S, 39). But 
this young man is no self-portrait, for the Spectateur also contains a 
scene justifying the need for coquetterie: “Une belle femme, qui n’a 
point encore disposé ses attraits, qui n’a rien de préparé pour plaire, 
quand on la surprend alors, on ne peut pas dire que ce soit véritable- 
ment elle” (S, 194). Thus Marivaux does not condemn feminine wiles as 
damaging to the ideal of honnéteté. 

For this reason, K. Liithi, in Les Femmes dans l’ceuvre de Marivaux 
(1943), found that he had entirely discarded the traditional double 
standard. To this we cannot agree. L’Ile de la raison provides special 
laws which make women declare their love first because the wise island- 
ers know how easily the weaker sex is overwhelmed (T, 518); La Colonie 
is more of a burlesque of equal rights than a plea for them. We find 
that Marivaux does set some bounds to coquetterie and, in some re- 
spects, is more lenient toward the honnéte homme than toward his fe- 
male counterpart. Still, Marivaux never uses the term honnéte femme 
with its derogatory connotations, as documented in Ninon de Lencles’ 
refusal to appear prudish: “Je voudrais bien étre honnéte homme, mais 
Dieu me préserve de devenir honnéte femme.” 

Marianne and Jacob illustrate both the fundamental equality of the 
sexes, and its limitations. Marivaux condones Marianne’s showing her 
ankle to Valville after her carriage accident: “La nécessité voulait que 
je le montrasse devant lui; ce qui était une bonne fortune pour moi, 
bonne fortune honnnéte et faite 4 souhait” (R, 128). We can be sure, 
however, that Mariyaux would not permit Marianne to behave as Jacob 
did after his marriage. The author does not hide her sensuality (critics 
have associated too much delicacy with Marivaux) and, as Parmenés 
states in L’Ile de la raison: “L’amour est naturel et nécessaire; il n’y a 
que les vivacités qu’il en faut régler” (T, 258). This is, however, precise- 
ly where the ideal of honnéteté comes into play: the honnéte homme, 
and Marianne, must be capable of self-restraint, for it is the hallmark of 
culture and virtue. 

We have delimited the concept of honnéteté by showing that it sets 
no standards of unworldly austerity and that it does not preclude mas- 
culine or feminine galantry; it admits sensuality and natural desires but 
demands self-control, just as it admits deceit, the tricks of love, as long 
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as the motives are upright. Honnéteté is an elastic concept adjusted to 
a human nature marked by inconstancy, deceit, and illusion. There are, 
however, limits past which honnéteté no longer applies. Marianne knows 
that “ce n'est plus avoir de I"honneur que de faire penser aux gens qu’on 
en manquera” (R, 116). Jacob admits that his greediness is indefensible 
(R, 581-86). “La méchanceté habile” of the power-mad Frédéric in Le 
Prince travesti (T, 314), the hypocrisy of Climal in Marianne, the harsh 
perversions of sincerity in Les Sincéres, all these are opposed to honné- 
teté. Dubois, in Les Acteurs de bonne foi, is another negation of the hon- 
néte homme, for he ruthlessly exploits the emotions of others and drives 
them to tears.!® Of course, in all these situations Marivaux is trying to 
amuse the spectator, or the reader; but let us not conclude that he sets 
no moral standards. A serious idea is no less serious for being attrac- 
tively presented. Marivaux considered his reflections “comme des lecons 
de morale d’autant plus insinuantes qu’elles auront l'air moins dogma- 
tique et qu’elles glisseront le précepte a la faveur du plaisir qu’on aura, 
je crois, a les lire” (S, 261). 

Thus, we may hear: “II n’est point agréable de s’entendre dire cer- 
taines choses en face’ (T, 856), or we may read, in a more serious vein: 
“Les reproches durs ne réussissent point; ce sont des affronts qui ne cor- 
rigent personne, et nos torts disparaissent dés qu’on nous offense” (R, 
442). The nun in Marianne may be justly outraged because her sister- 
in-law does not support her mother, but her rude reprimand (R, 562- 
63) is not honnéte. Without human sympathy, there is no honnéteté. 
In fact, the term serves as a synonym for sympathie: “Nos yeux s’étaient 
quelquefois rencontrés comme 4 la dérobée, et il me semblait avoir vu 
dans ses regards autant d’honnéteté pour moi qu'elle avait dd rencon- 
trer dans les miens pour elle” (R, 283). The ideal is “une Ame sensible 
qui pénétre l’affliction des malheureux, l’approfondit involontairement; 
pour qui c'est comme une nécessité de comprendre et de ne rien perdre 
de la douleur qui peut en rejaillir sur elle-méme” (S, 60). 

Kindness was the very essence of Marivaux. It was this quality, his 
stature as an honnéte homme, that the archbishop of Sens praised when 
he welcomed him to the French Academy without having read or ap- 
proved of his work.!® It was such understanding kindness which attracted 
Marivaux to Mme de Lambert and caused him to portray her endear- 

18. In a performance at the Atelier, in 1958, Blaise was made to look so stupid 


that the audience could not take sides for him against Dubois. This is at best only 
one interpretation of Marivaux. 

19. Larroumet, Marivaux, sa vie et ses ceuvres (Paris, 1894), p. 130. Cf. the elo- 
quent pleas for kindness in Marianne, R, 107, 134, 220, 253, etc; the principles of 
the islanders in L’Ile de la raison; Lisette in La Seconde Surprise de l’amour: “Les 
personnes affligées ne doivent point rester seules, Madame” (T, 553), and the Mar- 
quise: “La véritable amitié veut qu’on fasse quelque chose pour elle, elle veut consoler” 
(T, 591). Cf. note 24. 
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ingly as Mme de Miran (R, 200-13), less brilliant but kinder than Mme 
de Tencin, pictured as Mme Dorsin (R, 249-60). The Spectateur fur- 
nishes a characteristic portrait of kindness when a girl, speaking of her 
husband whom she did not know before her marriage, tells us: “Cet 
étranger pourtant était un fort honnéte homme de trente-cing 4 quaran- 
te ans, avec qui j'ai vécu comme avec le meilleur ami du monde, car je 
n’eus jamais pour lui ce qu’on appelle amour, il ne m’en demanda ja- 
mais, nous n’y songedmes ni l'un ni I’autre, et nous nous sommes trés 
tendrement aimés sans cela” (R, 884-85). An honnéte homme may be 
inconstant, wordly, sensual, but he will, by definition, be decent and 
kind. If he is dishonored, if he insults or dishonors others, he is no long- 
er an honnéte homme who can be “le meiileur ami du monde.” 

One of the reasons why Marivaux speaks so forcefully and endows 
the ideal of the honnéte homme with such positive content, is that it 
had become a lay substitute for the Christian ideal of the gentleman.?° 
Marivaux is not fighting religion. He argues: “En fait de religion, ne 
raisonnez que pour le coeur: quand il est pris, tout est fait” (IX, 568); 
he speaks respectfully of the “mystéres’’ which he calls half tradition, 
half act of faith (IX, 546-47). Compared to most of his contemporaries, 
he has a great respect for religious beliefs. Still, he never appeals to re- 
ligious principles. When, in the Spectateur, a girl implores his help be- 
cause she is subjected to the insulting propositions of a wealthy neigh- 
bour and because her mother has no means of support, Marivaux helps 
her without reference to Christian charity. He gives her all his money 
and explains: “Tout honnéte homme sentira combien les discours de 
cette fille ont da me toucher” (R, 127). His conception of honnéteté is 
like a religion which advances the ideals of humility, kindness, and hu- 
man understanding. 

This is all the more true since, as we have seen, Marivaux feels no 
kinship to the Philosophes and is not looking for a rationalistic deism 
to replace superstition. He ridicules the pride of the Philosophes; the 
wisdom (raison) acquired by the reformed Europeans in L’Ile de la rai- 
son implies respect for others and a realization of one’s own faults, but 
involves no superior use of logical argument; the Philosophe of the play 
proves to be incapable of becoming raisonnable, although there is hope 
for the future. The reform of the Europeans thus remains incomplete; 
Marivaux’ ideal is never fully realized because his characters are not 
perfect. 

Marivaux is no easy optimist. If we look closely at his commentary 

20. Cf. Diderot in note 9 above and Tyssot de Patot, Voyage de Jacques Massé: 
“Je suis . . . de la religion des honnétes gens; j’aime Dieu de tout mon coeur, je 
le crains, je l'adore, et je tache de faire aux hommes, sans exception, ce que je 


souhaite que l'on me fasse 4 moi-méme,” cited by Lanson, Revue des Cours et Con 
férences, XVII (1908-1909), 413. 
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on human nature, we note, in fact, an increasing pessimism. It can be 
shown that, around 1735, Marivaux abandoned views of inherent evil 
and of compensating virtues; he came to see man free to use his talents 
and lumiéres, always capable of reforming (se corriger) but equally in- 
clined to relapse, or to succumb to vanity and devious motives.?4 Man 
could rise to self-control, to the awareness of the honnéte homme, but 
always remained in danger of becoming the tool of his emotions. This 
view was worked out theoretically in his address to the French Academy, 
entitled Réflexions sur esprit humain a loccasion de Corneille et de 
Racine.** Everything depends on circumstance, environment and, above 
all, incentive. The conception lends itself well to dramatic treatment, 
since it leaves the outcome in suspense and emphasizes the “chaos de 
sensations”*> inherent in every moment. The word honnéteté describes 
a sensitive and kind soul, the restraint of civilization imposed on the 
passions, an admirable ideal in constant danger of being swept aside by 
man’s desires. 

Behind the term honnéte, behind its weakened meanings and the exi- 
gencies of etiquette, there exists an ideal which nearly replaces moral 
and religious principles for Marivaux. Though it is imperfectly real- 
ized in individuals and often presented in parody, the term honnéte 
homme could take on burlesque meanings only because of the implied 
contrast with the ideal gentleman. The honnéte homme, a person es- 
sentially kind, anxious to control his emotions and aware of his social 
duties, reminds us of Plato’s ideal, as expressed in Phedrus, and of Goe- 


the’s schéne Seele.2* He embodies the esthetics of Longinus adopted by 
Boileau and by the Abbé Dubos, as well as by Shaftesbury and Berkeley. 
In this context Marivaux might well say, like the Marquise of La Se- 
conde Surprise de lamour: “Il n’est pas de situation qui dispense d’étre 
honnéte” (T, 579). 


21. “Chacun a ses lumiéres, talents” (T, 1207, 1277); “ton génie me fait trembler”’ 
(T, 1456); perversion of virtue (IX, 613; XII, 72-74). These passages were written 
in 1734 or later. They form a contrast with views of man’s iniquity or virtue in 
the Spectateur (S, 258). Marivaux’ more pessimistic works, Les Sincéres (1739), 
Marianne, parts 9-11 (1741), and Les Acteurs de bonne foi (1757), fall significantly 
into the later period. 

22. Frédéric Deloffre, “Aspects inconnus de l’ceuvre de Marivaux,” Revue des 
Sciences Humaines, fasc. 74 (1954), 97-115, comments on these Réflexions of 1749-50. 

23. Cf. Georges Poulet, Etudes sur le temps humain: II, La Distance intérieure 
(Paris, 1951), pp. 1-34, for an “existential” interpretation of the significance of each 
moment. 

24. Marivaux uses the term, “belle 4me” (R, 220). 





LE HEROS ANONYME: DE MONSIEUR TESTE 
AUX MANDARINS 


Par Hanna Charney 
HUNTER COLLEGE 


LE prototyPe du héros moderne, c’est 1’Etranger. Comme Il'indique le 
symbolisme messianique qui parcourt le roman de Camus, |’étranger est 
le Christ sacrifié sur la croix de la conscience moderne. Il est notre 
mythe—image composite qui réunit des traits épars sur la toile littéraire: 
il a la liberté et le détachement préchés au Nathanaél des Nourritures 
terrestres; tel Ivan Ilych, il ne se définit que par sa mort; il refléte I’in- 
fluence de Hemingway tout en rappelant cette angoisse éminemment in- 
différente de certains personnages de Malraux, voire de Dostoievski; il 
présage la “froideur” diabolique du Doktor Faustus de Mann; il an- 
nonce aussi ces réalités géométriques que sont les figures des romans 
d’un Robbe-Grillet... On pourrait établir bien d’autres correspondan- 
ces. Le personnage qui ressemble 4 Meursault de la facon la plus saisis- 
sante est sans doute le héros de Let It Come Down (New York, 1952), 
que son auteur, Paul Bowles, a capté dans cette attitude caractéristique: 

The fact kept repeating itself to him: “Here I am.” There was nothing to be 
deduced from it; the saying of it seemed to be connected with a feeling almost 
of anaesthesia somewhere within him. He was not moved by the phenomenon; 
even to himself he felt supremely anonymous, and it is difficult to care very 
much what is happening inside a person one does not know. At the same time, 
that which went on outside was remote and had no relationship to him; it might 
almost as well not have been going on at all. (pp. 113-14) 

Cet Etranger n’a plus que des sensations sans lien entre elles et qui 
lui imposent leurs mouvements fortuits. Sa vie psychologique s’irradie 
en moments équivalents. I] devient, par une sorte d’atomisme, une col- 
lection éclectique d’impressions diverses. I] n’a ni centre, ni dimensions, 
ni temps, ni espace. Toute identité lui fait défaut; il n’est méme pas un 
Nemo comme Ulysse qui, alors, devient absence. I] n’est rien, ou il est 
quelque chose, selon le moment. Quand Meursault commet son meurtre, 
qui a agi? Il faudrait dire, employant une tournure existentialiste, qu’ il 
“a été agi.” Il n'y a aucun centre d’action ou de volonté en lui qui puisse 
étre considéré comme sujet. 

Ce personnage, c'est donc une figure anonyme sur laquelle le monde 
laisse certaines traces; c'est, si l'on peut dire, une “matiére.” Et, dans ce 
sens, Meursault est le mythe parfait; il a ce somnambulisme du héros 
mythique qui exprime presque hypnotiquement son essence. Mais, pour 
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les mémes raisons, il n’est pas complet: il représente un point d’équili- 
bre situé dans une zone mitoyenne ow passent d'autres influences. 

Une variante de ce type peut fournir des éléments plus révélateurs, 
peut-tre, pour l’analyse du personnage “anonyme”: le personnage qui, 
a la limite, se rapproche du personnage passif, mais dont “I’anonymité” 
réside surtout dans la contemplation, ot se déroulent les drames de I'ac- 
tion et des impressions laissées par les événements. C’est, 4 ce point de 
vue, un portrait plus lucide. Chez Simone de Beauvoir, nous le retrou- 
vons, assez complet, et, d’autre part, assez détaché de ses prémisses phi- 
losophiques (contrairement aux personnages sartriens, par exemple) pour 
permettre des spéculations psychologiques et littéraires. 

Ce qui semble extrémement curieux, c'est que ce héros ou cette hé- 
roine chez Simone de Beauvoir a pour précurseur Monsieur Teste; et 
que ce Monsieur Teste est une vision idéale “d’un soir” qui, d’aprés 
Valéry, ne pouvait se prolonger dans la réalité. Ce personnage qui es- 
sayait désespérément d’étre est devenu une réalité dans l’ceuvre de Si- 
mone de Beauvoir, et se plaint désespérément de l’étre. Voila le para- 
doxe dans lequel, 4 travers des différences radicales de points de vue, 
des “‘vues du monde” si opposées, se rejoignent Valéry, ce néo-symboliste 
cartésien, et l’existentialiste. Paradoxe qui semble indiquer quelque vi- 
sion de l'homme assez tenace pour défier la pensée méme des auteurs. 

Monsieur Teste naquit vers 1893 sous le signe de la “solitude volon- 
taire.” Et voici le réve qui l’engendra: 

J'ai révé alors que les tétes les plus fortes, les inventeurs les plus sagaces, les 
connaisseurs le plus exactement de la pensée devaient étre des inconnus. . . . Je 
m’amusais 4 éteindre l'histoire connue sous les annales de l’'anonymat. 

C’étaient, invisibles dans leurs vies limpides, des solitaires qui savaient avant 


tout le monde. . . . Ils auraient refusé, A mon sentiment, de se considérer comme 
autre chose que des choses.! 


Ce “‘se,” c'est ce qui, dans un systéme dualiste, correspond a la personne, 
ou a la personnalité; c'est la “marionnette” que Monsieur Teste s’efforce 
de “tuer”: ce tissu d’habitudes, de gotits, de réactions, de désirs, de par- 
ticularités, de joies et de peines. Teste “avait tué la marionnette” (p. 19). 
L’auteur le voyait-il dans un restaurant, “I1 mangeait comme on se 
purge, avec le méme entrain” (p. 18). Généralement, “Il ne souriait pas, 
ne disait ni bonjour ni bonsoir” (p. 19). Enfin, “Monsieur Teste n’avait 
pas d’opinions. Je crois qu’il se passionnait 4 son gré, et pour atteindre 
un but défini. Qu’avait-il fait de sa personnalité? Comment se voyait- 
il?... Jamais il ne riait, jamais un air de malheur sur son visage. Il 
haissait la mélancolie” (p. 21). 


Monsieur Teste veut dissoudre sa personne par la connaissance, faire 


1. Valéry, Monsieur Teste (Paris, 1946), pp. 17-18. 
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pénétrer la conscience dans toutes les ramifications de ses actes jusqu’a, 
enfin, devenir “HOMME DE VERRE”: 


Si droite est ma vision, si pure ma sensation, si maladroitement compléte ma 
connaissance, et si déli¢e, si nette ma représentation, et ma science si achevée 
que je me pénétre depuis l’extrémité du monde jusqu’a ma parole silencieuse; 
et de l’informe chose qu'on désire se levant, le long de fibres connues et de 
centres ordonnés, je me suis, je me réponds, je me refléte et me répercute, je 
frémis a l'infinité des miroirs—je suis de verre. (pp. 72-73) 


Ce transparent ensemble de causes, d’effets, de réactions, réduit a ses 
plus simples éléments, n’est alors congu que comme une série de possi- 
bilités parmi lesquelles le moi sujet, 4 tout moment, est libre de choisir 
la combinaison qui lui convient. Monsieur Teste “n’était ni bon, ni 
méchant, ni fourbe, ni cynique, ni autre; il se bornait a choisir: c'est 
le pouvoir de faire avec un moment et avec soi, un ensemble qui plaise”’ 
(p. 106). C’est 1a, évidemment, le choix crucial qui détermine la personne 
existentialiste. Mais, comme nous avons pu le voir, chez Monsieur Teste 
ce choix est le plus anonyme possible. 

En effet, ces “choses,” ces possibilités que le choix appelle a la vie, 
ne sont que les instruments sur lesquels travaille la pensée de Monsieur 
Teste, sa conscience, ce que Valéry appelait le moi véritable. Et c'est la 
qu’il recherche I’expression de l’absolu. Quand il a “tué la marionnette,” 
il devient l’observateur par excellence, la “faculté voyante.” Au théatre, 
protégé par l’'anonymat de la salle obscure, il est spectateur non seule- 
ment de la scéne, mais de l’auditoire. Echappant aux séductions de la 
musique, il écoute, regarde, voit tout et tout le monde, y compris lui- 
méme ou la chose qui est lui. “Monsieur Teste est le témoin” (p. 115). 
A la limite, il est tout le monde—et il se croyait, en fait, et se voulait 
tel. Voici comment la question se pose: 


Dans les représentations, on se donne 2 soi-méme une valeur singuli¢re— 
que l’on soit figurant en personne, ou 4me cachée. 

Et pourtant—comment é¢lit-on un personnage pour étre soi—comment se 
forme ce centre? 

Pourquoi dans le théatre mental, étes-vous: Vous?—Vous et non moi? 

Donc ce mécanisme n’est pas le plus général possible. 

S’il le fat, . . . plus de moi absolu. 

—Mais n’est-ce point 14 la recherche de Monsieur Teste: se retirer du moi— 
du moi ordinaire en s’essayant constamment 4 diminuer, 4 combattre, 4 compen- 
ser l’inégalité, l’anisotropie de la conscience? (pp. 118-19) 


On voit immédiatement le probléme qui découle d’une vue pareille: pour 
qu’une conscience soit absolue, il faut qu’il n’y en ait point d’autres. 
C’est bien ce qu’impliquait Descartes. Selon Monsieur Teste, si l'on re- 
connait l’existence des autres et qu’on recherche en méme temps sa pro- 
pre particularité, il faut accepter et nier les autres a la fois. Les hommes 
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fondent chacun son existence sur I'inexistence des autres, mais auxquels il 
faut arracher leur consentement qu’ils n’existent pas. . . . Remarquez bien que 
je ne fais que de déduire ce qui est enveloppé dans ce qui se voit. Si vous doutez, 
cherchez donc 4 quoi tend un travail qui doit ne pouvoir absolument étre fait 
que par un individu déterminé, et qui dépend de la particularité des hommes? 
(p. 83) 

C’est sur la question des “autres” que Valéry se désintéresse de la si- 
tuation par un détachement contempteur; c'est ici, précisément, que 
s’'amorce le probléme pour Simone de Beauvoir. 

Dans Pyrrhus et Cinéas et dans “Pour une morale de l'ambiguité,” 
elle examine cette méme singularité dans la multitude. Pour que I’in- 
dividu se percoive comme identité personnelle, nous dit-elle, il faudrait 
qu’il edt sa place propre et comme faite pour lui dans la société. Il 
devrait avoir l’'impression de ne pas remplir une fonction quelconque, 
de ne pas faire, par exemple, un travail qui pourrait étre accompli par 
n’importe qui. Le salut, c'est de se tailler sa propre place par une vo- 
lonté projetée dynamiquement sur un acte choisi. Et voici la croisée des 
chemins; c'est ici le coeur de la question, le monde des autres. Monsieur 
Teste est seul, complétement et volontairement, et, dans son commerce 
avec les autres il relégue ceux-ci au domaine des objets. Un de ses termes 
d’affection favoris pour sa femme est “CHOSE”; parfois il l'appelle 
“OASIS” (p. 49). Et il devient luieméme une chose, comme les autres. 
C’est que le “regard” des autres—comme le dirait Sartre—est justement 
ce qui menace son anonymat, et il le sait bien. “On n'est beau, dit-il, on 
n’est extraordinaire que pour les autres! J/s sont mangés par les autres!” 
(p. 25). Sur un bien autre ton, Simone de Beauvoir dit et répéte sou- 
vent la méme chose, dans ses essais et dans ses romans aussi bien; en 
effet, & ses yeux, “L’homme ne peut trouver que dans I’existence des 
autres hommes une justification de sa propre existence.” I] faut, préci- 
sément, que l’univers des hommes s’ouvre pour accueillir la liberté in- 
dividuelle; on pense ici a l'Oreste des Mouches pour qui le monde était 
“plein comme un ceuf” avant qu’il ne s’y fit sa place. Si les hommes re- 
fusent de reconnaitre l’individu comme sujet ou comme liberté, il de- 
vient une nullité au vrai sens du mot. . . . “Qu’on multiplie 4 des mil- 
liers d’exemplaires cette minable existence, son insignifiance demeure; 
les mathématiques aussi nous enseignent que zéro multiplié par n’im- 
porte quel nombre fini demeure zéro.’’* 

Quelles sont les conditions de l’anonymat chez les personnages de Si- 
mone de Beauvoir? Quel réle y jouent les autres? Les personnages de 
Simone de Beauvoir font, tout d’abord, ce méme effet “plat” que I'Etran- 


2. Simone de Beauvoir, “Pour une morale de l'ambiguité,” Les Temps Modernes 
déc. 1946), p. 408. 


3. “Pour une morale de l’ambiguité” (Suite), Les Temps Modernes (janv. 1947), 
p- 655. 
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ger; l’effet est moins poussé, peut-étre, parce qu’ils pensent plus souvent 
qu'ils n’agissent. Mails il leur manque cette “épaisseur”” du caractére 
concu comme une réalité. Ils se définissent par la pensée, l’action, et la 
réaction des autres. De plus, les “héros” ou les héroines sont présentés 
comme sujets, non qu’ils parlent nécessairement a la premiére personne, 
mais parce que l’action se déroule a la pointe de leur conscience, pour 
ainsi dire, dans le champ limité qu’éclaire leur vision. 

Le personnage central de L’Invitée représente, a ce point de vue, un 
cas assez simple. Dans le contexte de ses projets—projet d’adopter une 
jeune fille qu’elle voudrait “sauver’” et guider, projet d’intégrer cette 
derniére dans une sorte de famille constituée par elle-méme et Pierre, 
projet de construire une relation sentimentale satisfaisante—elle acquiert 
ses dimensions vivantes; nous la “voyons,” physiquement, psychologique- 
ment, intellectuellement. Quand ses plans sombrent dans I’échec, lors- 
qu’ils échappent a ses intentions et a ce qu’elle considére non seulement 
comme sa propre vérité mais celle des deux autres étres, elle semble lit- 
téralement s’évanouir, se dissiper 4 nos yeux. Elle apparait comme une 
sorte de mécanique dont on ne connait plus les ressorts, ou, mieux en- 
core, comme un reflet animé mais non plus vivant du personnage qu’elle 
était auparavant. Sa liberté a été supprimée par l'autre, la jeune fille, 
qui s'est emparée de ses projets et lui a substitué les siens. A la fin, elle 
se reprend en tuant la jeune fille par un acte qui, pour la premiére 
fois depuis longtemps, est “libre” et individuel. A ses moments de dé- 
pression, elle se plaignait de n’étre plus qu’une conscience contemplant 
l'univers: n’était-ce pas 1a “la recherche de Monsieur Teste’’? 

Les Mandarins montrent une situation complémentaire. Anne, celle 
aussi, se sent devenir une conscience “vide” mais quand les autres ne lui 
donnent pas sa place, ou quand elle n’a pas la force de faire la leur aux 
autres. Un amour nouveau la fait se “lever d’entre les morts’’* et lui 
donne une identité nouvelle, singuliére et totale. Ce qui menace cette 
identité, c'est le soupcon qu'elle nourrit, auprés de son mari, que celui- 
ci aurait pu épouser n’importe qui et vivre néanmoins comme il vivait; 
c'est le tourment d’anticiper sa propre absence et sa mort. Elle regarde 
sa petite-fille: 

Sur son petit visage fermé, c’est encore ma mort que j'apercois. Un jour, elle 
aura mon 4ge et je ne serai plu: 14 . . .; si par hasard elle prononce mon nom, 
personne ne répondra: et mon silence se perdra dans le silence universel. Mais 
elle ne le prononcera méme pas; mon absence sera si parfaite que tout le monde 
l'ignorera. (p. 576) 

Ce “vide” lui donne le “vertige” et la décide au suicide.‘Ce qui la re- 
tient, au dernier moment, c'est la pensée révoltante des remords qu'elle 
infligerait 4 son mari, a sa fille, 4 son gendre, c'est l’évocation des dé- 

4. Les Mandarins (Paris, 1954), p. 317. 
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tails qui suivraient sa mort, et enfin elle pousse le cri de délivrance, si 
Yon veut: “Je n’ai pas le droit!” (p. 578). La responsabilité la raméne 
a elle-méme, comme elle a donné sa forme, son réle et sa véritable vie 
a l’Oreste de Sartre. Et, une fois revenue a elle-méme, il faudra bien 
qu'elle s’engage 4 nouveau, car “Ou on sombre dans I’indifférence, ou 
la terre se repeuple; je n’ai pas sombré. Puisque mon coeur continue a 
battre, il faudra bien qu'il batte pour quelque chose, pour quelqu’un” 
(p. 579). Point n’est besoin d’insister davantage 1a-dessus. Dans ces ro- 
mans de Simone de Beauvoir, le réle des autres est clair: il est l’élément 
constitutif de l’anonymat ou de lidentité du personnage. 

Mais pourquoi? Et pourquoi Monsieur Teste recherchait-il cet anony- 
mat? Et pourquoi tant de personnages du roman moderne tendent-ils 
vers ce méme anonymat? S’il est vain de vouloir proposer une réponse, 
la question semble assez importante pour qu’on la pose, au risque de 
ne pouvoir qu’ébaucher quelques hypothéses. De dire que les autres con- 
sciences forment l’identité de la personne, c'est, en un sens, reculer la 
question. Le personnage proustien, par exemple, est enfermé dans sa 
vie subjective, il est seul, il est dissocié, il est incompris ou mal compris, 
mais il n’est pas anonyme. Loin d’étre “plat,” il semble avoir comme 
une mine inépuisable de personnalités multiples peut-€tre, mais que l'on 
pourrait, théoriquement, reconstituer. La métaphore qui l'exprimerait 
serait peut-€tre un prisme tournant, miroitant, dont on ne voit jamais 
toutes les facettes 4 la fois—mais qui a un centre de lumiére. Le per- 
sonnage anonyme n'a plus de centre. Pourquoi ne peut-il se réaliser que 
par ses actes projetés sur le monde des autres, et l'acte des autres sur lui? 
Pourquoi sa vie ne jaillit-elle pas du choc de sa vie “intérieure” et d'une 
réalité extérieure? Si l'on prend Proust comme point de départ, on re- 
trouve deux points essentiels. En effet, le caractére proustien se recom- 
pose, sur le plan de la réalité objective, par les autres, et, sur le plan 
intérieur, par la mémoire et l’intensité. Or, chez le personnage “anony- 
me,” la mémoire ne semble jouer aucun rdle; il n’a que le présent, pour 
le dépasser a l'occasion par une projection sur l'avenir. Monsieur Teste 
vivait dans cette méme durée: “A cet homme étrange, le souvenir le 
plus vif et le plus net n’apparaissait que comme une formation actuelle 
de son esprit, et la sensation méme du passé de telle image s’accom- 
pagnait de cette notion que passé est un fait du présent—une sorte de 


. couleur de quelque image...” (p. 119). C’est 1a un facteur signi- 
ficatif. 


“amus fournit ici une explication importante. Dans Le Mythe de 
Sisyphe (Paris, 1942) il montre clairement que l’absurde est le sens de 
la mortalité. L’homme se trouve devant ce destin inévitable et inexpli- 
cable: la mort, irraisonnée, au bout de la vie. I] y a donc un lien étroit 
entre l’absurde et le temps, lequel ne semble plus étre congcu comme 
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l'arriére-plan de l’action, ni comme une transcendance, ni comme le pro- 
tagoniste d'un drame a la Proust. Il est la finitude de la vie. 

La vue “absurde” enléve au destin personnel son sens (sa signification 
comme son orientation) tout en le privant de son histoire, car le sens 
ne s'impose que par contraste et développement dans le temps. Le sens 
est remplacé par !’absurde et le temps par la mort. Le personnage ano- 
nyme agit comme une liberté qui ne trouve aucune résistance dans ]’opa- 
cité de son étre. C’est une conception “a sens unique,” si j'ose dire; elle 
élimine non seulement I’antithése temps-¢ternité, mais toutes les autres 
qui fajsaient l’équilibre de la réalité telle qu’on |l’entendait avant le 
régne de l'absurde, toutes les rencontres de l’arbitraire—ou de la nature, 
ou du passé—et de la volonté. Le caractére classique nait de ces conflits;5 
Phédre se débat entre sa “passion” et son rdéle dans le monde des hommes. 
“Que ces vains ornements, que ces voiles me pésent!”: ouverture a la 
tragédie qui va, dés lors, osciller entre le personnage public et le per- 
sonnage privé, et entre celui-ci et son passé.6 Bérénice, Néron, Andro- 
maque; Curiace, Rodrigue, Chiméne; Madame de Cléves, Julien Sorel, 
pour ne choisir qu’au hasard dans une vaste galerie de portraits, se dé- 
coupent devant nous a la lumiére de ces antinomies. L’opposition de 
forces contraires se résorbe dans la Persona. La place qu’occupent les 
personnages soit dans la société représentée, soit dans la conscience du 
lecteur, c’est aussi leur histoire, I’équivalent social de la mémoire. Nous 
savons qui ils sont, et ils le savent eux-mémes. Et c'est au moment ot 
ils jouent leur sort, ot ils engagent ce qu’ils sont dans la crise actuelle 
qu’émerge notre aperception aigué de leur individualité. C'est la le choix 
de l’acte chez Camus, chez Sartre, chez Simone de Beauvoir; mais quand 
le passé ne se joue pas sur cette scéne, rien de personnel ne s’y joue. 

Comme Auerbach, dans Mimesis (tr. W. R. Trask, Princeton, 1953), 
l’a si bien montré, méme chez Dante, la singularité du caractére s’inscrit 
pour l’éternité dans toute la particularité de son histoire terrestre (pp. 
191-202). De méme, si le personnage biblique s’impose dans sa pleine 
présence, c'est que, aux yeux de Dieu, il évoque toute sa définition tem- 
porelle (pp. 8-13). Quant au personnage absurde, il n’a que la singula- 
rité de la nature dont parle Valéry, cette “singularité” selon laquelle 
chaque sensation est éprouvée comme nouvelle, sans précédent, sans ré- 
pétition—en d’autres termes, celle de la nature elle-méme. II se dévelop- 
pe, pour ainsi dire, organiquement, et sur un seul plan. Privé du sym- 

. L'idée de ces conflits n'a rien d’original; mais quelques aspects intéressants de 
la “polarité’™ chez Racine sont présentés dans Wylie Sypher, Four Stages of Renais- 
sance Style (New York, 1955), pp. 282-96, bien que les catégories qui y sont établies 
soient, pour le moins, douteuses. 

6. Georges Poulet fait des remarques particuli¢rement pertinentes sur le rdle du 


passé dans le théAtre de Racine dans Etudes sur le temps humain (Paris, 1950), pp. 
112-21. 
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bole de la connaissance divine ou sociale, il ne peut qu’avoir, en face 
de lui, une conscience étrangére qui capte sa présence pour un moment; 
c'est 4 ce moment seulement qu’il transcende son anonymat. 

Les autres individus acquiérent un rdle vital dans ce cadre: ce sont 
les hommes et les hommes seuls qui partagent ce sort absurde et qui 
sont a l’échelle de l'homme. La Peste indique bien une démarche dans 
ce sens: la solidarité rachéte l’identité dans une certaine mesure. Mais 
cest.encore Simone de Beauvoir qui présente cette situation particu- 
liére le plus explicitement peut-étre dans Tous les hommes sont mor- 
tels. Fosca, dans la découverte exubérante de son immortalité, espére 
devenir une sorte de conscience universelle. Il devient, au contraire, 
l'anonyme par excellence qui ne se refiéte et ne se retrouve nulle part. 
Il est expulsé du monde dont il ne partage pas l’'humaine condition de 
la mortalité. Il erre, héros sans figure, 4 travers maints siécles dont 
aucun n’est le sien. Pour vivre, il faut mourir. Mais il ne faut pas oublier 
que les autres hommes sont présentés dans cette méme fluidité tempo- 
relle que le personnage central; c’est 1a le cercle vicieux. 

Ce n’est pas une idée nouvelle, et il n’a pas fallu attendre les Exis- 
tentialistes pour dire que les hommes sont mortels. Mais, comme l’ex- 
plique Le Mythe de Sisyphe, cette connaissance n’était pas devenue un 
sens. L’absurde, sans doute, s’est fait dimension de la conscience, comme 
le Temps et la Société l’avaient été auparavant. Monsieur Teste, en 
quéte de cette sensibilité nouvelle, n’a pu vivre qu'un soir dans “l’ab- 


solu.” Il a ressuscité sous de nouvelles formes, et en se plaignant de son 
sort. C’est qu’il s’est réalisée—dans un monde strictement “humain” pour 
lequel |’absolu est l’anonyme. 
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Histoire de la langue francaise cultivée des origines a nos jours. Par Alexis 
Francois. Genéve: Alexandre Jullien, 1959. Pp. xviii + 409 et 306. Ce manuel 
posthume résume la monumentale Histoire de la langue francaise de Brunot, 
pour laquelle l’auteur avait écrit le volume consacré 4 la langue postclassique. 
La condensation s’'accompagne d’un changement de point de vue et A. Francois, 
prenant le contrepied de Marcel Cohen, met I’accent sur la langue des classes 
éclairées et sur les traditions logico-esthétiques dans l’usage. Il prétend toutefois 
dépasser les limites de la Franzdsische Schriftsprache de Vossler et distinguer 
langue écrite et langue littéraire de la langue cultivée qui les englobe. N’em- 
péche que la langue littéraire occupe la majeure partie du livre; on a pu ob- 
server, dans les deux derniers volumes parus du Brunot (sous la plume de 
Ch. Bruneau, que Francois ne cite qu’a regret et [II, 225], inexactement) un 
glissement analogue de l'histoire de la langue a des notes sur des langues 
d’auteurs; la confusion ici était inévitable par la raison que, pour le passé, 
les témoignages sur la langue cultivée sont tous d’ordre littéraire, 4 l'exception 
des édits des grammairiens. Cette difficulté disparait pour notre époque, et 
A. Francois aurait pu se servir, pour le XIXe siécle, des textes de théatre 
(Scribe, Dumas, etc.) et, pour le XXe, du parlé observable: il ne le fait guére 
et mentionne a peine le réle de la presse et de la radio. Partant donc des 
théoriciens et d’une littérature influencée par leurs édits, l’auteur a, en fait, 
écrit une histoire de la notion de norme linguistique en France et de ses con- 
séquences esthétiques. Importante entreprise: elle éclaire le réle de la con- 
science linguistique dans ]’évolution du francais; elle décrit le fond sur lequel 
se détachent les styles, permettant au critique d’apprécier le conformisme ou 
le caractére révolutionnaire de ceux-ci; elle est un premier pas vers une 
histoire du goit. Et nul n’était mieux préparé a cette tache que !’auteur de 
la Grammaire du purisme. 

Le caractére de la norme est d’étre conventionnelle et transitoire, nostalgie 
d’un idéal littéraire, effort pour stabiliser la structure linguistique en mouve- 
ment. Malheureusement, ce purisme qui ne devrait étre que l'objet de son 
étude, l’auteur l’adopte comme article de foi. L’inconvénient n'est pas grave 
quand il étudie les écrivains traditionnalistes et l’influence sur la langue cul- 
tivée des manuels qui s’inspirent de l’usage des “bons” auteurs, comme, de nos 
jours, ceux de Grevisse et de R. Georgin. A. Francois montre admirablement 
le classicisme sous-jacent 4 la révolte lexicale chez les Romantiques, le passage 
du purisme qui trie le parlé au purisme basé sur les grandes ceuvres, la naissance 
de l’idée d’une régle au-dessus de l’usage. Mais il ne réussit pas si bien avec 
les auteurs ou les époques qui se détachent de la norme classique, car il tend 
a considérer les nouveautés conime des erreurs. II se laisse aller 4 un véritable 
chauvinisme linguistique qui conviendrait mieux 4 un pastiche de Rivarol; 
affirmant la “supériorité incontestable” du francais, il s’écrie: “heureuse la 
nation qui peut disposer d’une pareille force” (II, 300; I, xiv). Ceci ne serait 
que superflu si l’autenr ne limitait au classicisme les plus hautes perfections 
du francais et ne donnait l’impression qu’il juge de tout en fonction de cette 
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préférence. C'est partir de l’idéal classique du vocabulaire que d’avancer que 
le Lancelot emploie des “mots rares et spéciaux” (I, 27) alors que les mots 
cités, écus, haumes, hauberts, sont des plus usuels pour I'époque. Flaubert fait 
des fautes grossi¢res, Mallarmé est cacophonique, les symbolistes “synesth¢sient 
4 qui mieux mieux” (II, 281), la langue contemporaine est victime d’une sub- 
version: dans chaque cas, le méme chef d’accusation, infidélité 4 la tradition 
classique. La littérature moderne est liquidée en quelques pages et la principale 
citation est tendancieuse—un poéme Dada assez décourageant. Partout des 
remarques “normatives” qui sont plus polémiques que critiques: A. Francois 
décréte que le francais provincial est “le véritable refuge de la pureté et de 
l'authenticité de la langue, par son contact avec les patois,” que le francais 
de Paris est une dangereuse déformation (II, 7), que la simplicité et le vague 
sont essentiels 4 la poésie (II, 107, 278); il s'indigne de l'invasion du francais 
par l'argot, par l'anglais, exclus des langues cultivées (II, 298 ss.).1 

L’ouvrage est clair et de lecture agréable. Pourquoi faut-il qu'une rhétorique 
se fasse jour comme dans Il’étrange description de l’évolution phonétique: 
“tremblement de terre . . . des,syllabes s’affaissent et disparaissent . . . offrent des 
trous owt les rocs se pressent, ott le terrain lentement s’¢boule” (I, 20)? Ceci ne 
nous apprend rien, pas plus que les chapitres de pur impressionnisme, dont 
l'exposé sur l'image aux XIXe et XXe siécles est un facheux exemple. D’impor- 
tants problémes sont “évoqués” avec élégance, mais puisque le point de vue 
était nouveau, certains concepts (et leur terminologie) auraient gagné a étre 
repens‘s. L’évolution du francais est décrite comme une succession d’étapes 
séparées par de rapides bouleversements, et A. Francois fait dépendre le 
développement de la littérature d’une relative stabilité. Mais les états de langue 
n’ont pas d’autre réalité que d’étre des coupes artificielles 4 l’usage des cher- 
cheurs (cf. Hockett, Studies in Linguistics, XII [1957], 57-73) et la stabilité 
est précisément un des résultats de la littérature puriste, non une condition 
préalable a celle-ci. A. Francois attache de l’importance a une influence directe 
et positive des langues spéciales sur la langue cultivée: peut-étre y a-t-il erreur 
sur le sens des mots, car l’élégance n’a pas la méme valeur, par exemple, en 
langue juridique (I, 48) ou il s’agit de rigueur technique, et en langue cul- 
tivée; un bon usage se fixe dans la premiére pour éviter par des formules tout 
changement, source de contestation, mais dans la seconde pour permettre, 
sous le contréle du godt, tout changement, source d’originalité stylistique. 
La langue poétique est traitée en surface, les recherches de Mukafovsky sont 
ignorées. La métrique est étudiée séparément de l’ordre des mots et des pro- 
cédés de style qui l’accompagnent. Des faits de prononciation sont expliqués 
par la déclamation des vers, quand la préservation des oppositions phonologi- 
ques utiles suffirait 4 en rendre compte (I, 33 ss). La description des rythmes 
de prose reste subjective: des citations ne suffisent pas (II, 265 ss). Les mots 
propre, impropre et vague, les alliances de mots sont autant d’étiquettes, sous 
lesquelles il fallait retrouver la réalité linguistique, qui varie selon les généra- 


1. La combattivité de l'auteur l’entraine 4 des remarques hors de propos: “les ro- 
manciers, gens qui ne se préoccupent pas de souffrir et de palpiter cux-mémes” (II, 
239); éloge d'une personnalité politique controversée (II, 168), etc. La liste de mots 
fen II, 289] est erronée, sauf pour attaque et cardiaque. 
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tions d’écrivains. De tels faits, ou encore la question des suffixes réservés a 
la poésie (I, 40) soulévent des questions de fréquence, de répartition formelle, 
et la linguistique structurale aurait été plus efficace pour en traiter que l'er- 
prunt de divisions logiques 4 Condillac (II, 29) ou de superficielles explication: 
de textes (Michelet, Baudelaire etc.). Rhétorique et stylistique sont confondues. 

Livre, en somme, fidéle 4 l’'enseignement de Brunot; initiation, pratique 
pour les étudiants, au grand ceuvre du maitre (du moins les volumes d’avant 
Bruneau); belle démonstration de l’importance des facteurs artificiels de code, 
de régle dans la formation de la langue et de sa littérature. Livre aussi trop 
attaché 4 des méthodes révolues depuis l'avénement de la stylistique moderne 
et l’application de la linguistique a l’analyse des langues littéraires. (MICHAEL 
RIFFATERRE, Columbia University) 


An Inquiry Into The Structural Style And Originality of Chrestien’s Yvain. 
By Joseph H. Reason. (The Catholic University of America Studies in Romance 
Languages and Literatures, LVII.) Washington: Catholic University of Amer- 
ica Press, 1958. Pp. vii + 103. 


It is paradoxical that the most interesting element of this dissertation is 
headed “Appendix” and entitled “Chrestien the Language Maker.” This 
Chapter (effectively the sixth and last) and the third, entitled “Structural 
Gradation,” contain all that is truly significant in the author's thesis on 
Chrestien de Troyes’ artistry and originality in the Yvain. Both elements— 
gradation as a principle of the narration and Chrestien’s language—have been 
noted before, but Mr. Reason’s treatment makes.a clear and satisfying argument. 

This is not the case, however, with what appear to be the author’s principal 
points. The first of these is an argument that the structure of the Yvain is 
tripartite (I. The marriage of Laudine and Yvain, vss. 1-2169; II. Yvain’s 
fault and his consequent loss of happiness, vss. 2170-2780; III. Yvain’s recon- 
quest of love and happiness, vss. 2781-6818), and that this is evidenced by a 
“tripartite style,” i.e., Chrestien’s penchant for triplets. “Often there are,” 
says Mr. Reason, “three subjects, three verbs, three adjectival or adverbial 
modifiers, three prepositional phrases or three clauses” (p. 20). A tripartite 
division is probable; indeed, Professor Frappier also proposes one, but with 
the breaks at different places from those of Mr. Reason. But that a triadic style 
should argue for a tripartite structure (a reference to Gestalt psychology not- 
withstanding) remains for this reader unproved, if not unprovable. 

The most serious criticism of this short work is the author’s failure or 
refusal to recognize the significance of R. S. Loomis’ monumental study! of 
the provenience of the Yvain motifs and their use by Chrestien. Indeed, Mr. 
Reason strangely fails to recognize that his own Chapter IV, a comparison of 
Yvain with the Welsh Owein, amounts to an argument from stylistics for 
Mr. Loomis’ thesis of the relationships of Yvain, Owein, and an early putative 
Y-source. Instead, without any reason given, the author (pp. 6, 7) rejects this 
“alleged but for us unacceptable source,” and passes on to imply that Mr. 


1. R. S. Loomis, Arthurian Tradition and Chrétien de Troyes (N. Y.: Columbia 
University Press, 1949). 
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Loomis maintains a bipartite structure for the Yvain, whereas his real argu- 
ment is for a twofold source of the elements of the Yvain story, whence both 
Yvain and Owein derive. (Stuart H. L. Deccincer, Hollins College) 


Le Roman de vrai amour and Le Pleur de sainte dme. Edited by Arthur 
Bates. With a Chapter by Morris Bishop. Ann Arbor: The University of 
Michigan Press, 1958. Pp. 100. The sole manuscript of these two Old French 
poems came to light in 1938 in the Cornell University Library. The present 
edition, competently edited and handsomely printed, is likely to appeal to 
the numerous Swiss scholars to whose approbation the editor respectfully 
aspires in publishing what is perhaps the work of one of their countrymen, 
perhaps, indeed, the first of Switzerland’s French poets, Petermann Cudrefin. 

The poems, late medieval devotional verse in monorimed aiexandrine 
quatrains, possess the absurd but delicate charm of decadent piety. Their 
importance no doubt lies less in their capacity to provide an enriching literary 
experience than in their being representative of the sensibility of an era. 
The language itself offers few surprises, apart from the occasional use of cen or 
sen as a neuter pronoun (a use previously remarked by Paul Meyer in a letter 
by Cudrefin’s nephew Pierre)! and three uses of estre as the auxiliary of avoir 
(suys hetie 397, sont heti 733, and fusse heiie 890). 

Le Roman de vrai amour (276 vv.) portrays True Love as the advocate of 
mankind before a surly and vindictive God determined that humanity shall 
go unredeemed. After rejecting several cogent pleas, God finally capitulates 
before the compelling force of the argument for the saving remnant. True 
Love then supervises the Incarnation and directs the life of Christ to its 
touching denouement. Nine concluding stanzas enumerate the qualities of 
Love and offer the arresting thought that “Dieux et cuer qui bien l’ayme ung 
esperite sont” (1. 273). The text is the work of a technically competent poet 
with a taste for archaism and orderly presentation writing probably no later 
than the fourteenth century. The structure of the poem, not analyzed by 
the editor, is quadripartite with an interesting numerical scheme: 3 stanzas 
of exordium; 27 stanzas of altercatio; 27 stanzas of narratio (the life of Christ, 
all stanzas beginning with Amours as agent noun); and 9 stanzas of peroratio. 
In the interest of neatness, we count stanzas 31, 32, and 60 as transitional. 

The second piece, Le Pleur de sainte dme (809 vv.), is clearly the work of 
another poet, although it attempts to imitate the language and style of the 
first. Metrical irregularities, obscure syntax, careless rime, and a higher per- 
centage of easternisms betray the hand of an enthusiastic amateur. The 
subject is the soul’s distress over its separation from the divinity. The author 
avoids the amorphous and pretentious monotony of most mystical verse by 
providing the life of Christ through most of the poem as a narrative frame on 
which to hang appropriately nuanced lamentations. Dolente, que ne fu a cel 
advenement! (1. 705) is a thought that recurs variously and functions as 
a unifying leitmotif. The poem represents well the late medieval tendency 


1. “Maitre Pierre Cudrefin, horloger, et la ville de Romans,” Romania, XXI (1892), 


40. 
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both in poetry and in the plastic arts to exploit the pathetic details of the life 
of Christ to the end of provoking masochistic raptures in the pious soul. 

The poems, of which we may charitably say that they are “non sans beauté,” 
pale beside the poetic force of Professor E. B. Ham's solution, adopted by 
the editor, of the manuscript’s main paleographical difficulty. In the colophon 
we read, “Petermandus Cudrifinni ampli’'at Amen.” Ham reads ampli’at as 
an abbreviation for amplificavit, thus at a single stroke solving the paleographi- 
cal problem, making Cudrefin the author of the second of the poems, and 
incidentally explaining its imitative flavor. Cudrefin, it would appear, saw 
himself as a continuator of the Roman de vrai amour. Furthermore, since 
Cudrefin is a known historical figure, having served as Chancellor of Fribourg 
from 1410 to 1427, he becomes a strong candidate for the distinction of being 
Switzerland's first known poet in French, antedating Jacques de Bugnin by 
a good half-century. The foliate beauty of such a hypothesis puts it beyond 
mere criticism. 

Morris Bishop, who found the manuscript and directed the original in- 
vestigation, has a chapter on the subject matter in which he undertakes the 
rather unlikely task of finding sources and analogues for the content of the 
poems in the literary and mystical currents of the Middle Ages. The search, 
not unpredictably, leads everywhere and nowhere, but the “presumption of 
originality” that Professor Bishop finally advances needs qualification. In 
these, as in so many of the poems of this period, the broad outline of the 
poetic idea has some novelty, but in the treatment of accessories and in the 
details of expression the poet remains firmly in the grip of convention. 

The introductory chapters by Professor Bates on the manuscript, on language 
and versification, and on Cudrefin are competent and admirably concise. 
Notes and vocabulary are excellent. The only misprint I note (cerre for terre, 
1. 805) leaves undiminished my respect for this elegant contribution to a 


relatively unexplored area in Old French letters. (WILLIAM RypiNG, Columbia 
University) 


Renaissance Cavalier. By John S. White. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1959. Pp. 66. The chief value of this little work is to illustrate the Lonsequences 
of plunging into a discussion of Renaissance matters without some grounding 
in the literature of the Middle Ages. The author takes for gospel all the 
stereotypes of the elementary history book. For him, “the spiritual situation 
of Renaissance Europe is characterized by the break with the Middle Ages—a 
break which was total and definitive. The Middle Ages constituted the 
reign of the great unities in every area”—and so on to the end of the list. 
Upon this rickety basis, Mr. White erects the superstructure from which to 
launch his belated attack upon Castiglione’s Courtier. 

Mr. White brings to this task a strong Germanic sense that life is real and 
life is earnest. He speaks for those who, having witnessed more closely than 
one might wish the devastating forces of the last decades, are irritated by the 
devil-may-care estheticism of a class which has never been able to withstand 
the onslaughts of a Hitler, a Trotsky, or even a Napoleon. The disease of 
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this class, he traces back to Castiglione, and the true purpose of this work 
is to root out the influence of The Courtier on Western civilization. 

The degree of moral fervor which Mr. White brings to his work is, according- 
ly, more suitable to the preacher than to the scholar. It is undeniable that 
the events of the past decades are enough in themselves to disquiet anybody, 
and one can easily sympathize with Mr. White's perturbation. In the face 
of terror, all the good things of life become temporarily irrelevant, but it 
is evidently better to do away with the causes of terror than to jettison the 
fruits of culture in order to defend ourselves. One of these fruits is the ability 
to direct thought more or less smoothly along the highways of the intellect. 
Such an accomplishment is perhaps of little use during a world crisis; but 
even a world crisis does not absolve us from the necessity for getting our 
facts straight. 

For Mr. White, the ideal of The Courtier is based on a love of form to the 
exclusion of substance, and it is therefore morally vacuous. The Courtier’s 
goal is honor. Mr. White reduces this concept to fame or reputation, forgetting 
that this same honor is the regulatory principle in the ideal anarchy of Thé- 
léme. It is quite obvious that the onore of the Courtier is the direct descendant 
of the prix of the medieval prodom, and even Mr. White has some suspicion of 
this fact. Nevertheless he ascribes this concept to the empty times in which 
Castiglione lived, and finds in it everything that is “typical” of the Renais- 
sance. It is equally obvious that The Courtier is an attempt to ‘define the 
ideals of an order which very likely never existed outside the imagination of 
poets, and that Castiglione meant it to be regarded not as a book of rules 
but as a fiction of vaguely utopian character. Mr. White, however, earnestly 
analyzes the character and technique of courtiership as the interlocutors develop 
it, and he finds in every instance the clearest evidence of what he calls 
“aesthetic individualism,” the resuit of which is to make of the man-at-arms 
an empty show-off, a butterfly in armor. From this viewpoint, of course, the 
Fourth Book becomes completely incomprehensible, and the celebrated speech 
in which Bembo sums up the aspiration of the Courtier in terms of the love 
of absolute beauty is meaningless. Indeed, unless one understands in some 
degree the development of thc chivalric tradition ivrically from the troubadours 
to the stilnovisti, and philosophically from Dante to Ficino, not to say Spenser 
and Bruno, the point nd the grandeur of Castiglione’s conception is inevitably 
lost, and what remains, while amusing, has neither unity nor magnitude. 

The borderline between works of science and such works of art as The 
Courtier and The Prince is, heaven knows, tenuous enough to confuse even 
bright people. When we think of how many august eyebrows have been raised 
in deprecation of Machiavelli's attempt to hold up the mirror to a more 
sophisticated age than ours, we can understand the disquiet that may arise in 
one who surveys The Courtier from a viewpoint other than that which was 
intended. The border between art and life is tenuous: all the more reason to 
guard it carefully. There are no formal barriers, it is true—but it is hazardous to 
cross from the one side to the other without a proper map and a reliable com- 
pass. (Maurice VALENCY, Columbia University) 
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El Abencerraje y la hermosa Jarifa. Cuatro textos y su estudio. Por Francisco 
Lépez Estrada. Madrid: Publicaciones de la Revista de Archivos, Bibliotecas y 
Museos, i957. Pp. 442. This book fills an important gap in the scholarship on 
Spanish fiction of the Golden Age. It is devoted to the short Moorish novel £! 
Abencerraje, whose significance, both on the grounds of individual merit and 
as the starting point of a highly successful literary trend, has never been ques- 
tioned. The genesis of this anonymous masterpiece and the interdependence 
of the various versions in which it appeared shortly after 1550 raise a number 
of questions, which it was urgent to re-examine. Prior to Lépez Estrada’s book, 
the only comprehensive study was that of the late Henri Mérimée, published 
in 1928 (Bulletin Hispanique, XXX, 147-82). Some of the conclusions reached 
by Mérimée were challenged by Marcel Bataillon (Hommage 4 Ernest Marti- 
nenche, [1939], pp. 355-63) and other scholars, while recent studies on related 
subjects, some of them by Lépez Estrada himself, have shed new light on 
particular facets of the problem. These contributions have been used to advan- 
tage in the present work. Starting with a detailed analysis of the texts, Lépez 
Estrada goes on to discuss the main elements of the novel in connection with 
their literary and historical precedents and with contemporary literature, and 
concludes with a chapter on the interpretation of El Abencerraje. The volume 
also includes the three texts in which the novel appeared plus an abridged 


later version. To facilitate comparative study each sentence of the three main 
texts bears a number. 


It may be pertinent to indicate that in the course of his investigations of 
late medieval and Renaissance developments, Lépez Estrada has explored 
two paths which point towards an eventual solution of the problem of the 
genesis of El Abencerraje.1 One is the study of accounts in prose and in verse, 


dealing with encounters between Moors and Christians in the frontier area of 
Andalusia, while the other is concerned with the investigation of Antonio de 
Villegas. In pursuit of the first field of research, particular attention has been 
given to works relating to the region of Antequera, where the Abencerraje 
story is located. It has been assumed that towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, a local anecdote originating in the vicinity of this town had been 
preserved and set down, and that it was this anecdote which served as the 
nucleus of the novel El Abencerraje. In spite of the extraordinary richness of 
the material available to L. E. in public and private collections in Andalusia, 
the exact source of the Abencerraje story has not been discovered. However, 
the use of this vast material has permitted the author to analyze anew the 
growth of the Moorish genre, stemming as it did from the tendency to 
interpret poetically a given historical situation. The main elements of El 
Abencerraje are studied by L. E. against the double background of local 
frontier writing and of the general trends of Renaissance literature. Thus, 
while Rodrigo de Narvdez’s generosity towards his Moorish captive is related 


1. See his following publications: La conquista de Antequera en el romancero y en 
la épica de los Siglos de Oro (Sevilla, 1956); edition of Antonio de Villegas, Inventario 
(Madrid: Coleccién Joyas Bibliograficas, 1955), and “Estudio y texto de la narracién 
pastoril ‘Ausencia y soledad de amor’ del Inventario de Villegas,” Boletin de la Real 
Academia Espaiiola, XXX (1949), 99-133. 
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to a number of anecdotes typical of frontier life, he is also seen as an 
exemplary character, not untouched by the Senequist influence which pervades 
so much of Spanish literature, and illustrating above all the ideal of Christian 
knighthood as it was understood in Spain at the time. 

Of the three versions in which El Abencerraje has come down to us, one 
printed around 1550 with the title Parte de la Cordnica del inclito Infante 
don Fernando que gané a Antequera® is admittedly an adaptation of an 
earlier text; another one, which was inserted in a 156] edition of La Diana ot 
Jorge de Montemayor, mentions two previous versions. The other extant 
version, which L. E. uses as his basic text, appeared in the Inventario of 
Antonio de Villegas, a miscellany which is known to us in an edition of 1565, 
but which must have been written much earlier, for the author solicited per- 
mission to print it in 1551. L. E. proves in his skillful and detailed com- 
parative study that the analogies and discrepancies between the three texts 
can be explained without assuming, as did Mérimée, the existence of an 
earlier “archetype” version. On the question of the priority of the three 
extant texts, L. E. favors the one found in the Jnventario. Although supported 
by the fact that it is the only one which does not make reference to an 
earlier model, this theory is based chiefly on an estimation of its merit. The 
opinion of Bataillon and L. E., to which many readers will subscribe, is that, 
in its structure and detail, the Inventario text bears the imprint of a great 
artist, even more definitely than does the one included in La Diana. According 
to these two critics, such excellence militates against the theory which con- 
siders the text to be a mere copy of an almost identical story. 

Related to L. E.’s emphasis on the significance of the Inventario version, is 
his suggestion that El Abencerraje may well have been written by Antonio de 
Villegas himself. Villegas included in his miscellany a number of his poems 
and a pastoral novelette, “Ausencia y soledad de amor.” Menéndez Pelayo 
judged this narrative unfavorably and considered that there existed a total 
incompatibility between its pedantic style and the “almost sublime simplicity” 
which he admired in the Moorish novel. L. E., who has edited the Inventario 
and studied in particular the pastoral novelette, emphatically disagrees with 
this view and promises to explore further in a future work on Villegas the 
possibility that this almost forgotten writer is the author of one of the most 
admired Golden Age novels. 

L. E. is not here directly concerned with the diffusion of El Abencerraje or 
the role it played in stimulating, jointly with La; guerras civiles de Granada of 
Pérez de Hita, a literary vogue for the Moorish that extended far and wide. 
However, he does discuss the persistence of a vague echo of the Moorish 


2. A long lost edition of El Abencerraje, printed in 1561, was recently discovered and 
published shortly after the present book appeared. It happens to be a text almost 
identical to the Parte de la Cordnica. A. Rumeau, “L’Abencérage, Un texte retrouvé, 
Bulletin Hispanique, LIX (1957), 369-95. 

3. See B. Matulka, “On the European Diffusion of the ‘Last of the Abecerrajes’ 
Story in the Sixteenth Century,” Hispania, XVI (1933), 369-88; E. Morena Baez, “El 
tema del Abencerraje en Ja literatura espafiola,” Archivum, Oviedo, IV (1954), 310-29; 
Maria Soledad Carrasco Urgoiti, El moro de Granada en la literatura (Madrid: Revista 
de Occidente, 1956). 
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literature of the past in the songs and traditions of the South of Spain. This 
brings to our mind a passage of Washington Irving relating that, when he 
visited Granada in 1827, at a gathering in the Alhambra a young girl sang 
“a tale of Moslem honor and old-fashioned courtesy,” which was none other 
than the story of the Abencerraje; and she later asserted that she had “merely 
dilated into verse a popular tradition.”* Was this anecdote a mere pretext used 
by Irving to introduce his own version of the Spanish novel, which he ad- 
mittedly had read in La Diana, or could it be that the essence of the novel 
was then alive, as were so many Moorish ballads, in the folklore of Andalusia? 

Lépez Estrada’s study is an admirable contribution to the understanding of 
El Abencerraje. It will interest every student of the Spanish Renaissance and 
Golden Age, and for those working on the Moorish genre it is essential reading. 
Some will regret only that it fails to offer a bibliography either of the novel's 
editions and translations or of critical works. It should be noted, however, 
that almost every important book and article related to Hispano-mauresque 
studies is mentioned in the footnotes. (MA. SoLEpAD Carrasco Urcorti, St. 
John’s University, New York) 


Bonaventure des Périers, The Mirrour of Mirth and Pleasant Conceits, trans- 
lated by T. D. A critical edition by James Woodrow Hassell, Jr. Columbia: 
The University of South Carolina Press, 1959. Pp. xii + 211. Professor Hassell 
continues to enlighten us with the fruits of his extensive research in French 
folk-literature and, more particularly, the Nouvelles Récréations et Joyeux 
Devis of Bonaventure des Périers. In the present volume, he has given us a 
facsimile edition of a rare 1583 English translation of thirty-nine of these 
tales which should be of great interest to Elizabethan scholars and those con- 


cerned with Tudor translations and the literary relations between England 
and France in the Renaissance. 


Nothing is known concerning the identity of T. D., the translator of the 
tales in question, but Professor Hassell suggests that he may well have been 
Thomas Deloney, the Elizabethan ballad writer and novelist.1 At any rate, 
there is now only one known copy of the original edition extant at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, with another unique copy of the second and last edition 
of 1592 at the Folger Shakespeare Library. What Professor Hassell has done 
is to reproduce in off-set the editio princeps and to list in an appendix the 
‘ariant readings of the later edition. To this he has added an introduction, 
a brief but comprehensive bibliography and detailed notes. 

In one way, real service has been done by the photographic reproduction 
of such a rare volume, but many readers would likely have preferred a less 
bothersome text. Black letter is slow to read, especially when pages are faint 
or badly blurred. Without access to the original, it is impossible to say whether 
this is the fault of the text itself or the photographic process, but many pages 
have spots that are so smudged or so faint as to be almost illegible. 


4. Washington Irving, “Recollections of the Alhambra,” The Knickerbocker, XIII 
(1839), 485-94. It was later included in Wolfert’s Roost and Other Papers. 

1. J. Woodrow Hassell, Jr., “An Elizabethan Translation of the Tales of Des 
Périers: The Mirrour of Mirth, 1583 and 1592,” Studies in Philology, 52 (1955), 173 ff. 
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The fifty pages of variants from the 1592 edition are in Roman letter. They 
have obviously been compiled with the greatest care, but their usefulness is 
restricted. To begin with, more than three quarters of them are straight 
orthographic alternates. Then, since they are carefully listed by line whereas 
the text itself has no marginal line references, the reader soon wonders if 
the results of a careful comparison are worth the effort involved. 

This effort is accentuated because it is also necessary to refer separately to 
the section of notes. There are no indications in the text to show where a 
foot-note is provided. These notes, too, while often very useful, tend to be 
as all-inclusive as the variants. Professor Hassell throws light on many passages 
that would not be self-explanatory, but surely it is not necessary to give the 
latitude and longitude of Nantes and other well-known French cities or to 
cite chapter and verse in explaining that Cayphas is Caiaphas, the Jewish high 
priest at the time of the Crucifixion, etc. 

Professor Hassell anticipates some of these criticisms in his introduction.? 
One can easily understand that it would be impossible to introduce within 
the text symbols calling attention to variants and to notes, but at least the 
lines could have been numbered in the margin and asterisks could have been 
used to call attention to all variants not purely orthographic. 

The importance of Des Périers as a story teller is now generally recognized. 
This translation is relatively literal and though uneven in quality, it will 
give a good idea of the original to those not already well-acquainted with the 
Nouvelles Récréations et Joyeux Devis. Professor Hassell has prepared his edition 
most carefully. It is attractively set up and nicely bound. A good introduction 
summarizes succinctly what is known about Des Périers, and the book as a 
whole is certain to be a useful addition to the libraries of Renaissance scholars 


who would never otherwise have had access to the editions it reproduces. 
(Vicror E. GraHaM, University of Toronto) 


Mathurin Régnier. CEuvres complétes. Edition critique publi¢e par Gabriel 
Raibaud. Paris: Librairie Marcel Didier, 1958. Pp. 289. Any modern edition 
of Régnier will inevitably be compared with the elegant edition of the satirist’s 
works published by Plattard in 1930 and possibly with the Courbet edition of 
1870 and 1875. Where Courbet reproduced the original text with every variant 
in punctuation, Plattard chose to give his readers a smoother, uncluttered text 
conducive to pleasant reading, in short, a text for the twentieth-century 
“honnéte homme.” The critical principle that Plattard intended to follow was 
stated in his introduction: “Nous donnerons, dans les notes, les rares variantes 
de 1608 et de 1612 qui offrent quelque intérét pour le sens, en négligeant les 
variantes de graphie” (p. xvi). The variants selected by Plattard were few 
and he certainly erred on the side of conservatism. Many of the Plattard notes 
were tantalizing, consisting, as they did in many cases, of possible answers to 
a problem. 

A comparison of Plattard’s edition and that of Raibaud will show the 
difference in approach of the two editors. Plattard comments on the “Mélan- 
colique” mentioned in the seventh satire (1.5) as follows: “Qui est ce mélan- 


2. Pp. 14-15. 
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colique, au front p4le? Joachim de [sic] Bellay? ou Montaigne?.” M. Raibaud 
attacks the problem straightforwardly with the following comment: “Notre 
mélancolique: Sans doute Malherbe, au physique atrabilaire et bléme, au 
moral d’humeur sarcastique, violent, et sans égards pour ses amis . . .” 

There are other differences in critical method. On the basis of textual 
comparison, Plattard had chosen the text of 1609 as clearly superior to that 
of 1612. M. Raibaud, in his review of the Plattard edition (RHL, 1931, p. 
448) commended Plattard for this choice, and in addition, cited a document 
from the archives of Chartres, published by E. Courbet in the “Bulletin du 
Bibliophile” in 1876, (pp. 216-20) proving that Régnier had been unable to 
supervise the edition of 1612 because of illness. However, Plattard failed to 
give sufficient consideration to that of 1608. M. Raibaud, like Courbet, has 
chosen the text of 1608 as the one most likely to fulfill the author's intentions 
and has consequently maintained the relative order of the satires as they 
occur in the original edition. He has also clarified many doubtful readings by 
references to literary works of Régnier’s contemporaries or predecessors and 
by recourse to seventeenth-century dictionaries, such as those of Furetiére, 
Oudin and Nicot. 

M. Raibaud has provided a number of aids to the scholarly reader. Bor- 
rowings or literary reminiscences are grouped together at the back of ihe book 
under the heading “Tableau des imitations et ressemblances” (repeatedly 
misprinted as initiations). The list will be useful for a study of sources and 
influence, but its convenience would have been enhanced by notes affixed 
to the text to guide the reader to the reference. Understanding of the text 
is aided by a lexicon of words now obsolete or having undergone semantic 
change. This word-list possesses two points of superiority over that of Plattard: 
it is approximately twice as long as his compilation, and it refers to the 
specific place or places where the word in question occurs. Another aid to the 
reader is a “Liste des ouvrages cités en abrégé.” An additional device, simple 
but most convenient to the reader, is the numbering of the verses. 

An editor of Régnier must necessarily deal with many problems of authen- 
ticity, particularly concerning the satirist’s posthumous works. Plattard com- 
mitted the error of placing five compositions of Régnier (the sonnet to Passerat, 
the “Discours au Roi,” the sonnet to Rapin, a “Plainte” and an Ode) among 
the poet’s “CEuvres posthumes,” only to give in the notes the correct date of 
publication of each of these works well before the author’s death. M. Raibaud’s 
treatment is much more systematic. He rejects, as unauthentic, five poems 
attributed to Régnier, the “Stances des divins oyseaux,” the “Epitaphe de 
Régnier,” the scurrilous “Ode sur la C. P.,” “Le Dialogue de Cloris et 
Phyllis” and the “Satire en Coq a l’4ne.” However, M. Raibaud has added 
to the canon two epigrams and a Latin quatrain written as a dedication to the 
Greek grammar of Jean Sursin. The net effect of these changes is to present 
Régnier as less licentious and frivolous than he has often been portrayed. 

M. Raibaud has revised the biography of Regnier in a number of particulars. 
Without unearthing important new documents, he has subjected the known 
facts to more critical scrutiny than has been customary in the past, in most 
instances labeling conjecture as conjecture and fact as fact. For example, he 
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shows that existence of Régnier’s pension of 2000 livres is based only on a 
reference to the apocryphal “Epitre en coq 4 I'Ane.” This editor dismisses the 
satirist’s supposed friendship with Berthelot and Sigogne and the supposed 
meetings of the satirical “cémacle” as latter-day inventions. He also claims 
that the supposed reconciliation of Régnier and Malherbe is unsupported by 
evidence. (Brunot and Vianey purportedly advanced this contention; however, 
Vianey’s Mathurin Régnier [p. 169] shows no allusion to any such recon- 
ciliation but rather argues that there are literary affinities between the two 
men.) Whether or not the satirist was ever reconciled with Malherbe as was 
originally suggested by Racan, he did not go unrecognized in his time. M. 
Raibaud points out that Régnier, when commissioned to write the “Inscrip- 
tions” intended for an official welcome to the Queen on her arrival in 
Paris, was on this occasion formally proclaimed “grand poéte de ce temps.” 

In spite of a few inevitable errors Gabriel Raibaud has provided us with an 
edition of Régnier’s works which is decidedly superior in its accuracy, in its 
store of precise and useful information, and in its critical reliability, to the 
best of its modern fore-runners. (ArTHUR L. Kurt, University of Florida) 


Studies in French-classical Tragedy. By Lacy Lockert. Nashville: The Vander- 
bilt University Press. 1958. Pp. 529. Mr. Lockert has accurately rendered into 
English verse the majority of the plays discussed in his Studies in French- 
classical Tragedy. His translations, which should appeal to readers who 
expect foreign classics to sound dignified and remote, prove that the author 
has given the closest possible scrutiny to the texts under discussion. In spite of 
these close readings, Mr. Lockert has paid scant attention to stylistic con- 
siderations, centering his comments on character and plot. Indeed, he takes 
issue with French critics who, in their evaluation of dramatic works, place 
undue emphasis on style. To be sure, Mr. Lockert follows traditional French 
criticism in regarding the poetic qualities of a play as little more than 
ornamentation. As a result, the reader will not find in these studies any 
insight into the symbolism, metaphorical structure, poetic unity, or hidden 
meanings of any of the works discussed; nor will he find any material pertain 
ing to the history of ideas or to the development of dramatic theories and 
techniques. In short, Mr. Lockert’s book is not intended for scholars and 
critics—either old or new—but appears to be directed to people who will 
benefit from his translations. 

Much of the material presented has appeared elsewhere, particularly the 
chapters on Racine, several of which were used as introductions to the 
author’s translations. As introductions they are almost beyond reproach, for 
they reveal the translator's appreciation of each work: they are part of his 
re-creation of Racine’s tragedies. As articles or chapters in a book, where 
they have to stand on their critical merits, they do not fare so well, for they 
represent no more and no less than the author’s personal judgment of the 
plays, his sympathy with the various characters, his attitude towards the 
moral issues involved, his motivated approval or disapproval of the plot. For 
instance, considerable effort is expended in trying to convince the reader that 


‘ 
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Bérénice is a comparatively poor play; that Andromaque, as a character, is 
at times rather preposterous and absurd (in the old sense of the term). 

When Mr. Lockert substitutes interpretation for appreciation, he can be 
a perceptive and discerning critic. This is particularly true of his comments 
on Le Cid and Horace. In the latter play, the critic stresses the perversion 
of the protagonist’s character which results from his total dedication to a 
great cause. In Le Cid, Mr. Lockert can discover only one blemish, the role of 
the Infanta: “Almost every other alleged blemish proves, on closer inspection, 
to be a positive excellence.” And the author goes on to defend those scenes 
where other critics have found weaknesses: 

Is Chiméne's plea when she first comes before the King, demanding her lover's 
death, flamboyantly rhetorical? She speaks from a sense of duty, asking for 
what she does not really desire; the note of insincerity here, sounded by 
her exaggerated rhetoric, is precisely right. (p. 31) 
In tracing Corneille’s career as a dramatist, Mr. Lockert stresses his alleged 
subservience to criticism and to fashion, which, after Le Cid and after Polyeucte, 
prevented him from reaching the heights. Corneille’s chief fault, according 
to the author, was his taste for artificial gallantry, in the manner of contem- 
porary novels. One result of this unfortunate taste is Rodogune, which Mr. 
Lockert regards as an inferior melodrama! 

The remainder of the book is devoted to minor tragedians of the classical 
period—Mr. Lockert does not use the term “baroque”—such as Du Ryer, Tristan, 
Thomas Corneille, Quinault, and Rotrou, who deserves the designation of 
major dramatist, as well as Campistron, La Fosse, and various writers of the 
eighteenth century. This long section is no doubt the most important in the 
book, for, with the exception of H. C. Lancaster, no other critic writing in 
English has accorded so full a treatment to these poets or taken their tragedies 
so seriously. The chapter on Thomas Corneille is particularly valuable, for 
it constitutes in many respects a rehabilitation of this neglected dramatist 
who, in spite of his rather pedestrian style, deserves to be read and to be 
performed. Mr. Lockert’s commentaries on such tragedies as Du Ryer’s Esther 
and Saiil, Quinault’s Astrate, Campistron’s Andronic, give a clear idea of their 
merits, mainly through critical summaries and long quotations from their 
most impressive scenes. Among Rotrou’s tragic works, Mr. Lockert shows a 
marked preference for Cosroés, which is indeed a masterpiece; but in order 
to prove this superiority, he overstresses the faults of Venceslas and dismisses 
Le Véritable Saint Genest, that baroque masterpiece, where Rotrou, by a 
stroke of genius, anticipates the techniques of the modern stage. 

In his introduction, Mr. Lockert states a sad fact which will surprise many 
of his readers: the atrocious neglect by French publishers and critics of all 
seventeenth-century tragedians with the exception of Pierre Corneille and 
Racine. In recent years this neglect has been to a certain extent remedied by 
such scholars as Adam, Lebégue and Scherer. But compared to the numerous 
studies which, in England as well as in the United States, have been devoted 
to Elizabethan and Jacobean dramatists, research on minor French playwrights 
has been negligible. Whereas there are readily available complete editions 
of even the most insignificant dramatists of the age of Shakespeare, there 
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is not a single collected edition of any of the minor French tragedians of the 
age of Corneille and Racine. ‘The last complete edition of the works of Jean 
Rotrou, a major writer, appeared in 1820! May American university presses 
take notice. (Jupp D. Husert, University of California, Los Angeles) 


Moliére: The Man Seen Through The Plays. By Ramon Fernandez. Translated 
from the French by Wilson Follet. New York: Hill and Wang, 1958, Pp. 212. 
In his Vie de Moliére, originally published by Gallimard in 1929, Ramon Fer- 
nandez attempts to get at, not Moliére, but the Moliéresque: in seeing the 
man through the plays he gives us not a sequence of biographical facts but a 
particular author’s moral, psychological and esthetic reaction to “la condition 
humaine.” For the most part, he scrupulously refuses to see the characters of 
the plays as the literal counter-parts of historical personages (Arnolphe as 
Moliére, Céliméne as Armande, etc.). While avoiding a strictly objective, 
structural approach (see for example, G. Michaut’s analysis of the characters in 
L’Impromptu de Versailles, in Les Luttes de Moliére, 1925), Fernandez cites 
much of the legend and many of the facts only to scotch them in the long 
run. Naturally, his historical allusions are not wholly negative and his selec- 
tion among the facts and legends is principled: “The myths attached to a 
great man are fabrications made when he has become famous. His personality 
and bearing constitute an ideal for which no corresponding facts are dis- 
coverable. It then becomes necessary to conjure up stories, quite as in a 
fictional invention. The biographers that accept these tales as history commit 
a blunder; but the ones that discard them with contempt commit as great a 
blunder. They ought to cite such tales as illustratively symbolizing the in- 
wardness of their subject” (p. 37). And later: “What we have here [a4 propos 
of the innate jealousy Fernandez attributes to Moliére], it would seem, is 
the procedure of a man who, as prelude to depicting human nature in its 
deeper and more dramatic aspects, undertakes a searching self-analysis—not, 
assuredly, in an impulse to publicize his own woes, but to make use of what is 
troubling him in a play that shall work on the emotions” (p. 149). Yet, since 
Fernandez himself recognizes the primacy of the plays as the real key to the 
“inwardness of the subject,” one wishes that he had spent less time beating 
what he himself considers so many dead horses and, instead, had used his 
fine critical gifts to analyze the great comedies in more detail. 

For it is with Molitre as a comic genius and with the comic as such that 
Fernandez is really concerned. As W. G. Moore recognized in his own 
invaluable study, Fernandez provides in this book “[so] many incentives to 
a new view of comedy” (Moliére, A New Criticism, p. 25). Moore’s language 
is well-chosen, for Fernandez provides the incentives more than the new view. 
He stimulates the reader to think about comedy (whether in a new way or 
not) precisely by stating with great rigor and perspicacity the view of Moliére 
as a master of ridicule, a genius in that mode of the comic which Baudelaire 
called the “significatif” (in “De Il’essence du rire,” Pléiade, 1951, p. 712). 
Of course, Fernandez has not given us the “bougeois Moliére” so dear to 
many nineteenth-century critics with their liberal ethos. His is rather a 
Moliére who is not “engagé,” in whom the satiric shifts to the ironic, in whom 
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corrective laughter becomes dissociative laughter. Fernandez believes that the 
satiric Moliére of the early comedies aspired “to reform society” (p. 173) but 
that the Moliére of the later plays wrote from a “different impulsion” (p. 
173). The later plays, the critic says, show us “a world of cynical aloofness, 
unconcerned with good and evil” (p. 173). We may argue with the critic about 
the cynicism, for that is really too petulant an attitude for the kind of 
metaphysical irony Fernandez implies in the concepts of aloofness and un- 
concern. Bur Fernandez does anticipate the view of a “tragic Moliére” drawn 
for us in recent studies (see, for example, E.B.O. Borgerhoff’s essay in The 
Freedom of French Classicism, Princeton, 1950). The real Moliére, such a point 
of view tells us, is the writer of the “bitter comedies” (Le Tartuffe, Dom Juan 
and Le Misanthrope); the foibles he depicts in his great comedies are not 
special and peculiar, signs of a madness which cuts their victims off from the 
rest of humanity. Rather, the obsessions of an Arnolphe, of a Harpagon or of 
an Alceste are the signs of an ineradicable limitation in man in the face of 
which Molitre only asks us “happy few” to laugh but not to hope for 
“reform.” Comic irony is thus a species of tragic irony. But Baudelaire believed 
that Molitre was an even greater genius in the mode of the “comique ab- 
solu” (or what the poet-critic also described as the “comique grotesque”) whose 
essential ingredient was a “prodigieuse bonne humeur poétique” (“De I’essence 
du rire,” p. 714). Again, Paul Bénichou has suggested certain heroic ingredients 
@ la Corneille in Molitre comedy (Mprales du grand siécle, Paris, 1948) and 
Fernandez himself provides the incentive (once again) to a more affirmative 
conception of Moliére comedy in his treatment of the Comédies-ballets. 

Nothing is settled: the search for truth, for meaning goes on. Good books 
are incentives in this search and Fernandez’ is a good book which has been 
given to us in a good translation. Occasionally, Mr. Follett aggravates a ten- 
dency in the original to abstractness; now and then he allows a gallicism; and 
too frequently he uses a demonstrative pronoun where a relative is called for. 
But the translation captures the intense intellectuality and the high serious- 
ness of the original and, though one may object that these virtues are perhaps 
too grave for the comic subject, we should be grateful for this further demon- 
stration that comedy is a serious business. (Ropert J. NELson, University of 
Pennsylvania) 


The Theater of Marivaux. By Kenneth N. McKee. New York: New York Univer- 
sity Press, 1958. Pp. xvi + 277. The author quotes a critic at the turn of the 
century as writing: “Marivaux est l’auteur classique le plus prés de nous;-. 
son ceuvre exhale un extraordinaire parfum de ‘modernité.’” The present 
volume is largely devoted to developing this argument and to showing how 
many of Marivaux’s plays have only recently found recognition, and how 
many more could profitably be revived. The freshness of the subject stems 
partly from the fact that this development has taken place subsequent to 
Larroumet’s classical study in 1881. It is, however, even more because the 
present period is increasingly inclined to appreciate the relevance of many of 
Marivaux’s ideas and dramatic devices, largely owing to the efforts of great 
actors and directors such as Jean-Louis Barrault, who has written an intro- 
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ductory letter to this volume. In its attractive external presentation, from the 
delicate shades of the cover to the ten illustrations, which are either reproduc- 
tions of eighteenth-century paintings or photographs that record modern per- 
formances of the plays, it attempts to recapture the atmosphere and does much 
to convey the peculiar charm of an artist whose work, regardless of its general 
humanity and thought content, loses a great deal when it is not projected into 
its original rococo setting. 

As the title suggests, this is not a biography of Marivaux, nor even an 
analysis of his art as a playwright, but “a complete study of his plays in 
chronological order.” In addition to an introductory chapter on the Italian 
Theater in Paris, where most of the plays were first performed, and a con- 
clusion summing up the essential features of the dramatist, the book consists 
of thirty-two essays, one devoted to each play and arranged in the order of 
its first performance. Each essay can be read independently, since it attempts 
to include all the available data: an account of the first performance, a detailed 
analysis of plot and characters, and the stage history of the play over the 
course of two centuries. If this presentation makes some repetition unavoid- 
able, it has the advantage of compactness and readability; moreover Professor 
McKee gives us impressive gleanings from a vast number of review articles, 
quoting abundantly from their sometimes contradictory verdicts but without 
always resolving the controversy. While the book necessarily contains much 
plot-telling, interspersed with snatches of original dialogue, this never becomes 
tiresome and constitutes an effective device in communicating the general spirit 
of the plays. This is particularly appropriate because few indeed of his readers 
are likely to have read the greater part of the dramatic output of a writer who, 
in the course of a half-century, wrote almost as many plays as Shakespeare. In 
discussing them Mr. McKee gives us shrewd analyses of the growth and trans- 
formation of love as seen by Marivaux, as well as interesting parallels that 
throw light on the differences between his technique and that of his most 
outstanding predecessors and successors on the French comic stage. It would 
be unreasonable to expect many new discoveries about Marivaux’s art in a 
work that is essentially a handbook and an introduction to the plays; this 
book invites the reader to acquaint himself more intimately with them, and 
from this point of view it is an outstanding success. 

At the same time, Professor McKee does shed interesting new light -on 
Marivaux by bringing out forcefully the social implications of many of the 
plays. Here above all the detailed discussion of the less known plays is 
helpful to an interpretation of those that every student has read. Thus, in 
the instance of the recurring theme of mésalliance, only a knowledge of the 
lesser plays will give us the proper perspective. Time and again we see 
Marivaux toying with this theme, starting with his earliest plays, and even as 
late as Le Jeu de l'amour et du hasard (1730), where the disguise of both 
pairs of lovers eliminates the necessity of actually presenting this daring social 
experiment to his audience. It is only in his very last plays that he draws the 
ultimate conclusions from his belief that “le mérite vaut bien la naissance.” 
Professor McKee thus calls attention to an often neglected aspect of Marivaux’s 
message, as he does when he shows him paving the way for Beaumarchais by 
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the increasing importance and stature which servants assume in his plays. 
From the Arlequin of La Double Inconstance (1723), already vaguely conscious 
of his own worth, through the aggressive and versatile Trivelin of La Fausse 
Suivante (1724) and the temporarily rebellious slaves of L’Ile des esclaves 
(1725), to the actual triumphs of the calculating Dubois in Les Fausses Con- 
fidences (1737) and the ambitious climber Lépine in Le Préjugé vaincu (1746), 
we steadily see the Figaro type taking shape. However, it would be a mistake to 
overemphasize the social message implicit in the plays. If Marivaux might at 
times be considered a precursor of the philosophes before their creed became 
fashionable—despite the harsh things that Voltaire in particular had to say 
of him—we must not lose sight of the fact that, unlike them, he did not 
write plays in order to circulate ideas, but merely made use of these ideas 
wherever he felt that they contained good stuff for comedy. 

As opposed to most contemporary American works on French literature, 
the numerous quotations both from the plays and earlier critics are given 
exclusively in French; but this can be fully defended on the grounds that 
a reader not conversant with French is unlikely to consult a work on Marivaux. 
It would be pedantic to insist on the misspellings that almost inevitably 
creep into a book under such conditions, but the unwary reader should be put 
on his guard that Fontenelle, whose skull had few, if any, infantile charac- 
teristics, spelled his name with an e rather than an a in the second syllable. 
(Paut H. Meyer, University of Connecticut) 


Voltaire’s Catalogue of His Library at Ferney. Edited for the first time by 
George R. Havens and Norman L. Torrey. (Studies on Voltaire and the Eigh- 
teenth Century, Vol. IX.) Genéve: Institut et Musée Voltaire, 1959. Pp. 258. 
A scientific catalogue of Voltaire’s library under Russian auspices, announced 
some thirty years ago by Professors Havens and Torrey (“The Private Library 
of Voltaire at Leningrad,” PMLA, XLIII [1928], 996), was completed at Lenin- 
grad in 1948, but remains in manuscript form (Vladimir Lublinsky, “Voltaire 
and His Library,” The Book Collector, VII [1958], 143). Hence the need for 
the present, admittedly tentative edition, which supersedes the sampling of 
400 titles published by them in the article “Voltaire’s Books: a Selected List” 
(MP, XXVII [1929], 1-22), not only offering a total of 3278 items (nos. 1528, 
2719, and 3226 have been canceled), but also correcting a number of errors 
in the earlier selection. 

The Introduction to this ninth volume of the Besterman Studies describes 
the rough working catalogue of the Ferney library, summarizes the history of 
that library, and presents an illuminating and suggestive analysis of Voltaire’s 
books. The bulk of the volume comprises two lists. List A, which reproduces 
the Ferney catalogue, serves as the point of departure for list B, wherein the 
editors “have tried to identify as many as possible of the titles known to have 
been possessed by Voltaire whether they are found in the original Ferney cata- 
logue or not” (p. 13). Save for adjustments made in the interests of clarity, 
the first of these lists is Voltaire’s manuscript catalogue, and so in itself con- 
stitutes a significant contribution. The second, interpretative list, though com- 
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posed under discouragingly difficult circumstances (p. 9), hence inevitably 
provisional and incomplete, should prove immediately useful to students of 
the Latin sources, the histories, the tales, the pamphlets, the economic views, 
and many other aspects of Voltaire’s intellectual activity. 

This having been said, I think it will be helpful to show concretely, on 
the basis of a close comparative check of the two lists, in what respects list 
B is provisional and incomplete, and therefore somewhat limited in its use- 
fulness as a research tool. While the editors have added nearly 300 titles 
not found in the Ferney catalogue, there are many entries in list A which 
remain unidentified; and in any case, according to Lublinsky (p. 140), the 
most recent inventory taken at Leningrad gives a total of 6814 items.! In 
over a dozen instances a folio entry refers to two possible works by the same 
author (e.g., f. 82v: nos. 2114, 2115), or of different authorship (e.g.. f. 29: 
nos. 258, 1007); even, on one occasion, to four possible works by three different 
authors (f. 31: nos. 1833, 1834, 2406, 2535). Question marks are often used to 
indicate uncertainty as to the particular work or edition. On the other hand, 
they are sometimes not found where expected: e.g., no. 1984 (f. 10v); nos. 
2373, 2374 (f. 18); nos. 2688, 2689 (f. 51). On page 12 the editors state that 
they have been unable to determine whether Voltaire’s copy of Les Bigarrures 
et touches du Seigneur des Accords is in the edition of 1562, 1608, 1614, or 
1662. No. 2776, however, suggests, though hesitantly, the edition of 1584. 

Further difficulties arise in cases of multiple cross references between lists 
A and B, which not seldom produce ambiguities regarding works referred to 
and number of volumes: e.g., nos. 585, 586; nos. 1013, 1014, 1015; nos. 2056, 
2057, 2058, 2059, 2062. Numerous instances occur wherein list B does not 
indicate the number of volumes, thus giving the impression of a one-volume 
work, yet the corresponding reference or references in list A specify two or 
more volumes (e.g., nos. 1940, 2168, 2293, 2354, 2524, 2859); or wherein list 
B indicates more volumes than in list A (e.g., nos. 742, 928, 1012, 1261, 2230); 
or list A more volumes than in list B (e.g., nos 433, 1514, 1606, 2362). Fre- 
quently, too, the editors are forced to be less precise about the number of 
copies. They state, for example, that there are “several” or “numerous” copies 
of nos. 727, 1216, 1217, 1683, 1967, 3005, 3053, 3064, etc. Occ¢asionally they 
do specify two (e.g., no. 3209) or three (e.g., no. 1722) copies for a given title. 
More often they do not, when folio references make it necessary nevertheless 
to assume either two or more copies—in many cases a legitimate assumption 
(pp. 22-23), or else the transfer of an item without deletion of the previous 
listing: e.g., nos. 1266, 1827, 2553. Here and there a folio reference indicates 
that there are two copies, while the corresponding title in list B does not: 
e.g., nos. 1409, 2281. 

In view of these uncertainties, one wishes the editors had made more me- 
thodical use of question marks, or had in some other way called attention to 
all doubtful details. 


1. Lublinsky has since explained, however, that this number designates, not items, 
but volumes, that some of these do not really belong in Voltaire’s library, etc. (“La 
Bibliothéque de Voltaire,” RHL, LVIII [oct—déc. 1958], 475, n. 1). 
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There are a few unimportant typographical errors: e.g., £. for ff. in Jf). 807; 
ff. 49-82 for ff. 49, 82 in no. 2791; Lettre for Lettres in no. 2592; Zalderon 
for Calderén in no. 518. There are also a few inconsistencies in the handling 
of proper names: e.g., J. G. de Chauffepié (no. 620): [J. G.] Chauffepié (no. 
211); Gaspard Lestang de Tende (p. 236): Gaspard de Tende de Lestang (no. 
140); and at least one misprint: A. de Villa (p. 243) wrongly appears as A. de 
Rilla in no. 3067. 

Finally, there are certain errors of reference involving either or both of the 
lists. On f. 7v the references to nos. 721 and 1589 have been inverted. On 
f. 75 no. 963 should replace, or be added to, no. 962; on f. 50 no. 306! should 
be no. 3161. The 54 referred to in no. 2208 is a misprint, possibly for a 
case, shelf, and item number. In no. 1052 f. 3 should be f. 3v; in no. 888 f. 
42v should be f. 4lv; in nos. 221, 222, and 223 f. 83v should be f. 83. No. 
53 should, add a reference to f. 5. On f. 64 there should be no reference to no. 
3080. On page 139, under Desmolets, P. N., there is a reference to no. 2036 
which should be to no. 2035. And there are two dozen cases of an item in list 
B which refers in vain to a specific folio: e.g., nos. 554, 1124, 1158, 2037, 2247. 

A word remains to be said about Voltaire’s marginal notes, the volumes of 
miscellanies known as pots-pourris, and the works in manuscript. Marginalia 
have been indicated, but only for the few volumes examined by the editors 
(p. 30). The pots-pourris contain a number of unidentified items and are 
incompletely listed in the Ferney catalogue (p. 11). The same is true of the 
works in manuscript; and in fact Lublinsky (p. 140) makes mention of “some 
dozens of manuscript volumes, containing much autograph material (some of 
it unpublished).” In addition, then, to its immediate utility, the present edi- 
tion can—and I am sure that the editors and publisher hope it will—realize 
still larger possibilities by inspiring research trips to Leningrad and speedy 


publication of the definitive catalogue. (WiLLIAM F. Borriciia, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology) 


Voltaire’s Potitics: The Poet as Realist. By Peter Gay. Princeton, New Jersey: 
Princeton University Press, 1959. Pp. x + 417. Voltaire’s Politics is a history 
of those of Voltaire’s activities that had some kind of social or political im- 
plication, together with a full account of the circumstances in which his thought 
and action expressed themselves. The principal chapters deal with his youth, 
English experiences, first attacks on the Old Régime, sojourn in Prussia, in- 
volvements in Geneva, campaign against l’infime, attempts to right judicial 
injustices, and support of the king against the parlements. Analysis of his 
ideas accompanies this account, and ideas are constantly illuminated by the 
realities to which they responded. Unless wey view this book as history (or 
as biography), much of it would have to be cpnsidered as extraneous to Vol- 
taire’s political ideology. As history, however, it is well informed, lively, and 
it intelligently fuses the social, politicay and intellectual. As biography, it 
gives us the feeling of Voltaire’s devia bene across the years. Much of it, to 
be sure, recounts events and summarizes writings that are well known to stu- 
dents of the period. With the excepzion of Voltaire’s works, it is based almost 


/ 
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entirely on the secondary literature, of which Dr. Gay has an impressive mas- 
tery. But the eighteenth-century scholar will profit from it, too, and will 
applaud the long critical bibliography. 

If this book may be said to have a central axis, it is Voltaire’s defense of 
absolute monarchy (la thése royale) against the intermediary, feudal powers 
(la thése nobiliaire). Gay argues that Voltaire did not support enlightened 
despotism, since he was against despotism of any kind. What he desired for 
France was a monarchical absolutism, “rational and modern.” The distinction 
is a tenuous one, indeed, and Gay never establishes it convincingly. For he 
also argues that what Voltaire wanted most was a government of laws, not 
of persons, and a government that rested on civil liberties. But how can one 
be a friend of these, and also of absolutism, which depends on a person? The 
union might occur with an individual king (but then we have enlightened 
despotism, which Gay excludes); however they do not cohere logically. Diderot 
explicitly recognized this, and Mably satirized a similar concept. At one point 
(p- 109), Voltaire himself affirms absolutism and the rule of laws as alterna- 
tives. The despot, argues Gay, violates laws; the absolute ruler enforces them. 
But since he also makes the laws, the distinction is most fragile. At any rate, 
it is surely abstract and not realistic; and Gay's whole thesis is that Voltaire’s 
politics are entirely realistic, and not abstract. 

Voltaire did prefer absolutism (enlightened!) for France, and the summary 
of Frederick II's testament reveals an affinity between their ideas. Gay argues 
that Voltaire, as a pragmatist and a relativist, does not “prefer” absolutism 
(“as the best of all possible governments”), but approves of it and advises it, 
just as elsewhere he supports “benign” despotism, the English parliamentary 
regime, and Genevan republicanism. Since we are speaking of realism, how- 
ever, we must separate abstract theory from real, effective preferences, and give 
greater weight to the latter. When he comes to discussing Voltaire’s praise of 
democracy as the best government, his hopes for enlightening the people 
and for doing away with religion, Gay is inclined to accept the optimism and 
to forget that these were moments when Voltaire was not being realistic. These 
are vague, wishful, utopian statements compared to the hard realism of con- 
trasting opinions which Gay also quotes. What basis is there for selecting 
them as Voltaire’s real belief, especially in a book called “the poet as realist”? 
Certainly, Voltaire came to believe that some progress could be made in all 
these directions, but, in contact with people and events, he also saw the 
limits to such progress. 

Voltaire’s pragmatic relativism is not really shown to have “integrated his 
realism with his philosophy” (a phrase quoted by Gay), nor are we convinced, 
by the presentation,’ that he even had a coherent political philosophy. We are 
made to see that if Voltaire had an abstract idea of the right, or the best, 
he often endorsed contrary realities. But Gay's study does perhaps open the 
way to another conclusion. May we not divide eighteenth-century political 
theorists between the partisans of an all-powerful state and those of what we 
now call liberalism; that is, between those who had a greater fear of anarchy, 
and those who dreaded despotism more? The liberal view supported the division 
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and balance sf powers, equilibrium resulting from the interplay of group in- 
terests, anc civil rights. Throughout this book, we see Voltaire’s fear of 
the play of group interests and intermediate bodies; in this, and in his concept 
of a unified, all powerful state in France, we note a basic similarity with 
Rousscau—although the source of power and sovereignty is, of course, utterly 
diffgrent. But Voltaire, relativist and lover of enlightenment, also fought 
fo: civil rights and for reform; consequently, he supported any stable and pro- 
gressive government. That is why his political philosophy is elusive. In France, 
where the situation was complex, he balanced the desire for individual freedom 
and rule of law against the desire for progressive reforms. The second could 
be realized only through a unified res publica, through the order imposed 
by transcendent monarchical power, overriding the self-interest (volontés parti- 
culiéres in Rousseau’s terminology) of factions. He preferred the second, then; 
but, hoping still for the first, was obliged to set up a distinction between 
absolutism and despotism—which meant, in the final analysis, trust in an 
enlightened despot. Gay ci. icizes the other philosophes for taking the side 
of the parliaments. But most of all they feared absolutism, arbitrary and 
inconsistent. They were willing to sacrifice reform for a principle of law; 
they hoped this principle would lead to constitutional government, and thence 
to reform. They were wrong; but this does not make Voltaire, viewed from 
the ultimate perspective, more realistic. 

Turning to other matters, I find that Gay absolves the philosophes too 
readily from the charge of abstract theorizing. Neither interest in current events 
por opposition to “systems” in science excludes the accusation. In his defense, 
Gay mingles indiscriminately, under the one word “reason,” several distinct 
meanings of that word. Later he does not distinguish among various manifesta- 
tions of evil: metaphysical, socio-political, psychological. (Although Voltaire 
is scarcely an optimist in Candide, the phrase, “pessimistic Epicureanism” goes 
too far to the other extreme, implying that it is just a matter of each man’s 
doing the best for himself—an attitude which Gay shows was not that of 
Voltaire.) There are other failures to exercise fine discrimination. It is charged 
that Diderot’s attitude towards science, and that of his fellow materialists, was 
determined by their desire to find morality and the moral duties of men 
inscribed in nature. This is quite erroneous. They wished to base ethics on 
human nature, but—although their desire to integrate man into nature led 
to many difficulties—they held all other natural beings and occurrences, and 
Nature itself, to be utterly amoral; morality is man’s creation, and belongs to 
him alone. Nor did they expect morality of science—outside of the science of 
man. In the discussion of Voltaire’s attitude toward religion and the masses, 
Gay again does not discriminate between God and religion as necessary to 
the people. I disagree with his explanation of Voltaire’s phrase, “If God did 
not exist, one would have to invent him”; it is truly Voltaire’s opinion—and 
this is, in effect, admitted on the following page (p. 266). In an appendix, 
“Voltaire and Natural Law,” Gay writes throughout as though the idea of a 
Natural Law were dead; he is apparently unaware of the great revival of 
Natural Law theories in the last generation. Voltaire did believe in Natural 
Law, although Gay does not think so; even if the idea of universal consent 
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were “wrong in fact and unimpressive in theory,” that does not preclude 
his having believed in it. Finally, although Gay rejects Faguet’s charge that 
Voltaire’s thinking was a chaos of clear ideas, his exposition of Voltaire’s 
ideas on constitutional government, on war, on le peuple, and on extirpating 
religions is likely to impart precisely that conclusion to the reader. 

There are many illuminating pages in Voltaire’s Politics: the discussions 
of venality, the Genevan factions, French legal procedures, D’Argenson’s in- 
fluence on Voltaire, and other stimulating episodes. Notwithstanding my 


disagreements, this is good history, and an interesting, useful book. (LEsTER 
G. Crocker, Goucher College) 


Ce cher Stendhal . . . Par André Billy. Paris: Flammarion, 1958. Pp. 282. 
André Billy, skillful biographer of Diderot, Sainte-Beuve, Balzac, the brothers 
Goncourt, obviously believes in biography. Unlike Sartre’s Roquentin who 
despairs of the very possibility of biography (how can life in the process of 
being lived amount to an adventure? how can existence be forged into a 
destiny?), Billy is not assailed by doubts: he proceeds, light-hearted, graceful 
and competent, to cover with brisk pace the fifty-nine years of a writer's life, 
before taking us on the traditional, melancholic visit to the Montmartre 
cemetery where Stendhal, half transfigured into a fictional hero, now lies 
under the noisy Pont Caulaincourt. 

The qualities of Billy’s book are obvious. In spite of the quick pace and 
the deft transitions, this is not a cavalier treatment of Stendhal. Nor is it a 
pretentious biography. With real modesty, Billy pays tribute, in a touching 
preface, to Henri Martineau, and claims (but there he is unfair to himself!) 
to have written nothing but an “abrégé agrémenté de variantes.” He is also 
modest and lucid about the aims and the scope of the book, which is presented 
to the reader as a “cursory, uncluttered, yet complete” account of Stendhal’s 
life. There is real movement in this book, very little repetition, great sobriety 
of effects. Billy, whose documentation is extremely solid and reliable, is never 
out to impress the reader with the weight of his erudition. 

Yet, undeniably, the author also makes interesting and sometimes chal- 
lenging comments on the way: about the great “seriousness,” the pompous 
gravity of adolescents at the time of the Revolution (p. 26); about the lack of 
clear aims in Beyle’s youth, his provincial reactions to Paris (p. 114—his 
provincialism is indeed a key to many of his most permanent traits), the 
originality of Armance (p. 190), which so many of Stendhal’s admirers are 
willing to sell short, forgetting that, with the exception of the Chouans and 
Cinqg-Mars (but these are not novels on contemporary subjects), Armance is 
about the only readable work of fiction published during the Restauration. 
Orthodox Beylistes—and Martineau would have been in the forefront—are 
bound to be distressed by some of the judgments. According to Billy, Stendhal 
did not have a lively imagination, but a productively unbalanced and a 
productively sensitive mind (p. 31). We are also reminded that young Henri 
liked to beat his sister, that we must not idealize a man who was capable of a 
great deal of selfishness, that he frequently cut a pitiful figure (the -whole 
affair with Mélanie), that he had the makings of an arriviste (his early as- 
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sociation with Freemasonry), that he must have been an “unbearable” army 
oficial in Brunswick, that the postulates of the Idéologues (Tracy, Pinel, 
Lancelin) played an ‘asignificant part in his novels. Sound as these observa- 
tions may be, and irritating, one suspects, to a particular brand of devoted 
Stendhaliens, they are nevertheless also to a large extent negative observa- 
tions, and in a sense mark the limits of this kind of biography. 

Some reservations, indeed, have to be made. Mistresses are important no 
doubt—especially the ones a writer failed to have. But more important (after 
all!) is what a man like Stendhal read, thought, imitated, contradicted: in 
other words, his intellectual development, the life of his mind—and Beyle’s 
mind was particularly alive. This aspect Billy somewhat neglects. The grand 
public is, I am sure, more interested in the boudoir than in the shelves of 
Beyle’s library. Yet it is good to keep in mind that Henri Beyle’s fame 
is literary, not amorous—and that what counts, in his case, is not so much the 
women he seduced or believed he seduced or dreamt of seducing, as the 
few great books he managed to write. Is it not also a mistake to ‘insist on 
Stendhal the improvisateur? Jean Prévost successfully demonstrated that this 
apparently improvised art was the result of a patient maturation, of a 
constant, intimate rehearsal of cherished themes. Finally, it is one thing to 
debunk the supposed originality of Stendhal’s political thought, and another 
not to take his political attitudes seriously. (As to Billy's objections to the 
word Milanese on Stendhal’s tombstone—Beyle’s heart, we are reminded, was 
really in Paris—this kind of concern seems to have little to do with literature 
or literary history.) 

Skillful and readable as André Billy’s Ce cher Stendhal . . . may be, it is a 
little difficult to see what real need it answers. Biographies of Stendhal are not 
exactly the rarest item on the market. Indeed, the cult of the man has all 
too often become a substitute for the literary work—and in the long run has 
rendered him a disservice. How often can one repeat the same incidents and 
the same anecdotes? (Once again we are not spared the famous cella instead 
of cela!) If Billy’s aim was to captivate the interest of the reader too impatient 
to cope with Martineau’s authoritative Le Caur de Stendhal, then surely he 
has suceeded, for this is a lively, streamlined book, studded with felicitous 
expressions. But it also suffers from the shortcomings of this kind of biography 
—and Billy seems to be sufficiently aware of it to launch, toward the end, 
into a real defense of the genre. “Ou doit cesser la curiosité? A qui a la passion 
des lettres, il est impossible d’aimer une ceuvre sans s’intéresser 4 son auteur 
jusque dans le plus petit détail de ses erreurs et de ses travers” (p. 275). Is 
this not dangerous? Carried to its logical consequence (fortunately Billy does 
not fall into these excesses) can not such a curiosity about the pettics: personal 
details lead to the most deplorable aberrations? (Vicror BromsBert, Yale Univer- 


sity) 


Jules Michelet, Journal, tom: 7 1828-48). Texte intégral établi sur les manu- 
scrits autographes et publié p>.. la premiére fois, avec une introduction, des 
notes et de nombreux documer:ts inédits. Par Paul Viallaneix. Paris: Gallimard, 
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1959. Pp. 935. La Voie royale, Essai sur Tidée du peuple dans Tceuvre de 
Michelet. Par Paul Viallaneix. Paris: Delagrave, 1959. Pp. 541. 

Five large volumes, all indispensable to the evaluation of Michelet, are being 
_ published: the first volume of the long awaited Journal has appeared; Paul 
Viallaneix will add the second, 1849-60, Claude Digeon the third, 1861-74; 
the Ecrits de jeunesse, 1820-23, in their first critical edition by Viallaneix, are 
ready to be released, and the results of the study of these texts and of the 
new documents are exploited in La Voie royale. 

So far, scholars have had access only to the “fonds Monod,” a large collection 
of manuscripts at the Bibliothéque Historique de la Ville de Paris, and, since 
1950, to the “fonds Dumesnil-Baudoiiin,” papers of Michelet’s daughter and 
son-in-law which supplement the others. The present publications also use 
the so-called “Journal intime,” diary pages and comments concerning Michelet’s 
private life (cf. V1 12, 50, etc.); other diary pages deposited at the Institut 
by Charles Rist; student analyses of courses Michelet gave at the Ecole normale, 
deposited in its library by Charles Rist. A much debated problem is thus 
solved: the “Journal intime,” separated from other diary pages by Michelet’s 
widow, Athénais, and sealed, according to her will, at the Institut until 1950, 
pertains to the period following the death of Michelet’s first wife, Pauline, in 
1839; it comments on his love for Mme Dumesnil until her tragic death 
(1840-42), contains brief references to Mme Aubépin and to the successive 
loves for two servant girls (cf. V 49-50) which ended with the second marriage 
in 1849. Athénais thus did not destroy the record of her husband’s loves; 
her emendations, with scissors, pertain to the later diary and were caused by 
a strange jealousy for Pauline and Mme Dumesnil who had held his deep 
affection;? they are not extensive. The “Journal intime” contains no “scan- 
dalous revelations”; some critics have already expressed their disappointment. 

As it will appear in three oversized volumes, Michelet’s Journal is an in- 
complete record. During periods of great creativity he confined himself to 
brief entries; in 1864 he burned many papers. Even so, supplemented by 230 
pages of notes, documents, and letters, especially to Pauline, the first volume 
reflects most of Michelet’s concerns. For 1828 to 1838 we have only travel 
diaries; later the record becomes more complete and the three manuscript 
collections (fonds Monod, Journal intime, Rist papers) begin to supplement 
each other. It is true that some of these pages have appeared before, particularly 
the travelogues, reworked by Athénais, cited and in part edited by Monod 
and others (cf. Auguste Dupouy, Michelet en Bretagnne, 1947); but the Journal 
brings us the first complete and authentic text. His travels took Michelet to 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy, the Low Countries, and England. He records 
vivid impressions of customs, opinions, and works of art; his social and 
historical preoccupations left hardly any space for nature descriptions. After 
1838, we also find the record of personal contacts and readings, and an in- 
creasing number of meditations. There are moving pages commemorating 
Pauline’s death. She had been intellectually limited, her temper was difficult, 

1. We use V for La Voie royale, J for Journal, tome I. 


2. Some of these details were furnished directly by Lucien Febvre and Paul 
Viallaneix: 
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her jealousy was aroused because Michelet’s father, in her stead, shared his 
bedroom. Michelet wished he had provided a large household or farm for 
her to administer, to keep her from drink and ‘despair. The fact that 
Pauline and later the two servant girls proved immune to his attempts at 
education, led to a reappraisal of his life’s work (V 12, 52-55): might he, 
the son of the people, be incapable of guiding its true representatives? 

Thus the first volume of the Journal shows the eloquent beginnings of 
Michelet’s republican and social idealism. With a new hostility toward the 
“medieval world of illusions” (J 623) and eventually the Church as a whole, 
there arose the search for a new faith. Meditating on the deaths of Pauline (J 
357, 361) and Mme Dumesnil (J 403-12, 598), and on the separation from his 
newly married daughter (J 511-16), Michelet came to see the heroes of 
the past as martyrs clamoring for resurrection (J 353, 595) and sought a 
dynamic, popular religion. Thus he was to write manifestos like Le Peuple 
and books of popular education like L’Oiseau and Nos Fils. 

The next two volumes of the Journal will be particularly valuable since 
they illuminate the period not covered by Monod’s Vie et pensée de Jules 
Michelet, showing the growth of his democratic idealism and his transforma- 
tion through the love for Athénais; the themes of universal love and the 
sanctity of the family found their expression in the Journal before they 
inspired the historian to write L’Amour and La Femme. 

La Voie royale derives its title from the Histoire de la Révolution where the 
historian would follow “la voie royale (ce mot pour nous veut dire populaire), 
sans nous laisser détourner aux sentiers tentateurs ol vont les esprits subtils; 
nous allions vers une lumiére qui ne vacille jamais . . . Né peuple, nous al- 
lions au peuple” (V 6). The study is an inspired commentary on this “royalty” 
of the people. M. Viallaneix has absorbed the historian’s spirit and _ style. 
He justly admires what seems “la langue méme du travail,” a style “sobre et 
direct, plus généreux que brillant,” admittedly poetic but without “frénésie 
romantique” (V 27, 246, 413, 419). Faithful to this model, Viallaneix qualifies 
“le peuple”: “L’histoire est son poéme silencieux . . . Héros et chantre de 
son histoire, le peuple semble donc heureusement établi dans son inconscience. 
Qui oserait l’en déloger? Seul un philosophe . . . Mais Michelet précisément en 
est un” (V 378). The argument is eloquent; its purpose is to define “un poéte 
des humbles” and his “philosophie religieuse du peuple.” 

The four sections of the study derive from successive periods of Michelet’s 
experience, but they do not constitute a biography. Expérience sums up the 
family tradition of the printer’s son; Culture examines the sources of his 
thought; Histoire, the themes of his writings and teaching; Philosophie traces 
the development of faith in his mission as an historian. Unpublished docu- 
ments, many previously inaccessible, are quoted profusely; and parallel texts 
comparing Michelet’s sources (based on readings listed in the Ecrits de 
jeunesse and the Journal) with his own writing make La Voie royale even 
more important as a collection of source material. We can see clearly what 
themes Michelet drew from the “philosophes,” later glorified in the “Credo 
du dix-huitiéme siécle,” what he took from De Maistre, Vico, the Scotch 
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philosophers, Reid and Stewart, how he adapted the race theories of Augustin 
Thierry and the physiologist Edwards. 

In his attempt to reconstitute rather than criticize, Viallaneix rarely quotes 
critics and their opinions., Michelet’s views are compared to those of con- 
temporaries, not to the cénclusions of modern scholarship. Since Michelet, 
e.g., mistook Descartes’ methodical doubt for an expression of scepticism and 
anti-historical bias (he could have read in Vico that it was a road to positive 
knowledge), only Michelet’s critique is set forth (V 157-69); since Michelet 
missed the link between the idealism of Reid and Kant, this link appears 
only as “un curieux et intelligent paralléle” of Jouffroy (V 169); Michelet’s 
failure to know Kant’s critiques is excused as a sign of the times (V 148). Fur- 
thermore Viallaneix minimizes the sharp contradictions between Michelet's 
early views and those he held after his ideological reorientation of 1841-45. 
Michelet seems to have opposed Napoleon at all times as an enemy of the 
people (V 72f) or to have admired Fourier always as its friend (V 412); he 
appears anticlerical as early as 1831 (J 848) and 1837 (V 48). Michelet’s 
growing anti-British bias, affecting many judgments, is not mentioned.? Thus, 
La Voie royale, admirably illustrating Michelet’s thought, must be understood 
as an apology. Viallaneix does criticize; he shows, for example, how Michelet’s 
revolutionary enthusiasm made him impatient with the history of the Renais- 
sance and later periods of the Ancien Régime (V 337), but La Voie royale 
is primarily a tribute, full of feeling and sympathy. 

The concept of “le peuple” is so central for Michelet that Viailaneix covers 
most of the aspects of his thought. We first see the young intellectual whose 
classical studies served to make him aware of republican traditions. We see 
him derive an ideal of “sociabilité” from eighteenth-century writers. We find 
him ever more anxious to reconcile his life as a scholar with the ideals of 
the Revolution; in the Journal he paid tribute to Paris, “la capitale de la 
sociabilité humaine” where the historian, “solitaire au milieu de la foule, 
et la comprenant d’autant mieux que [il] n’y [est] pas confondu,” can live 
“d'une vie plus générale, plus haute” (J 290-91). As success and professional 
honors threaten to separate him from “le peuple,” Michelet comes to idealize 
his early days of hardship and takes himself as the spokesman of the people, 
France as the symbol of humanistic, democratic progress. The search for a 
popular faith, coupled with the need to reinterpret the past and his sources, 
made him exclaim in 1841: “Personne ne m’a influencé depuis ma naissance” 
(J 362), and explain his new method a few years later in these terms: “J'ai pris 
histoire en bas, dans les profondes foules” (V 308). A chapter, based on this 
theme, analyzes his “mythe du peuple,” his theory of popular heroes, put forth 
with different degrees of intensity but always central to the “philosophie 
religieuse de la justice” to which the last section of the study is devoted. The 
ideals of 1848, the mystical faith in universal love, inspired by Athénais as much 
as by the motto, “liberté, égalité, fraternité,” establishes a sense of mission in 
Michelet: he, the historian risen from the people, must guide it and make 

3. These changes are aiscussed in detail in O. Haac, Les Principes inspirateurs 
de Michelet (Yale University Press, 1951); cf. references to Guizot there and in V. 
In the course of 1839 (RHL, 1954) Michelet called Fourier a utopian dreamer. 
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it aware of true ambitions. Thus the “légende piébéienne” (V 56) becomes 
a new religion (V 400) expressed in the Histoire de la Révolution and Le 
Banquet, in the espousal of socialist, utopian views, in the plan for a 
“bible du peuple” and in its realization, La Bible de 'humanité (V 418-22). 
Michelet’s earlier interest in the mystics at Lyon (J 56),* legends of Pythagoras, 
visions of the golden bough of initiation and Joachim of Flores (J 289, 379, 
397) merges with his admiration for Indian myths (V 448-54) and explains 
his books of popular science where the communion of man and nature is 
celebrated. 

While the Journal with its personal comments, many of which were first 
drafts for pages in the Histoire de France, will be read for its intrinsic merit, 
for the literary quality of many sections and for its moving spirit, La Voie 
royale is a résumé of Michelet’s thought with many valuable quotations. 
Ultimately Viallaneix admires him because of his faith in the people, his 
democratic ideal of brotherhood, the Dantonian creed which resembles Camus 
looking for “le sage équilibre” (V 479) or recommending in Actuelles “ce godt 
de l'homme sans quoi le monde ne sera jamais qu’une immense solitude.”5 
(Oscar A. Haac, Emory University) 


The Life and Works of Emile Littré (1801-1881). By Stanislas Aquarone. 
Leyden: A. W. Sythoff, 1958. Pp. 217. 


A very few dissertations, American or European, may be this rare achieve- 
ment: a combination of thoroughness and of erudite research with psychological 
insight and literary talent. This one clearly cannot rank among those happy 
few, of which we all hope to inspire and to acclaim more and more. If however 
the merits of patient discovery and meticulous reading of little known texts, 
of tireless search through archives, private correspondences, obscure reports of 
academies, of pertinacious solidity and of impartiality almost driven to self- 
effacement continue to be esteemed in an age when many critics prefer to be 
prejudiced or to bury their subject under their own subtlety, this book on 
Littré is to be warmly commended. Most of what we shall ever know and want 
to know on Littré, in the way of factual information, bibliography and 
objective summary of his works on philosophy and political thought, has been 
collected here. Modestly, patiently, through years of obstinate research, the 
author has accumulated data, has organized them with wisdom and logic if 
seldom with brilliance. His gifts are those of a descriptive scientist or even of 
a legal and dry analyst rather than those of a man of letters or even of an 
historian conjuring up the past in its warm and colorful liveliness. His style 
does not strive for effect and does not condescend to strike or to interest. 
Dry paragraphs, repetitious formulas, awkward transitions, heavy sentences,! 


4.17 mars 1830; read “Bredin” for Brevin. A fair number of minor misprints 
could be noted in V, e.g., p. 50: line 11, read “12 mars 1845” for 1844; note 119, 
read “2 juillet 1843” for 1842; note 120, read “27 septembre 1844” for “23 septembre.” 

5. End of Défense de Vintelligence. 


1. Chapter V, for example, begins thus: “Having regard to the break described 
in the previous chapter, Littré is henceforth to be viewed as a dissident positivist, 
as distinct from the members of the orthodox movement. .. .” Later, p. 69, one 
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a very dull chapter of conclusion mar the book. It reads painfully. Littré, who 
was not so bad a stylist as Auguste Comte or Saint-Simon, or as Renouvier, 
and whose name remains sacred with purists in matters of language, deserved 
a better treatment. 

The choice of the subject was courageous. The trend lately has been to reduce 
literature, as authors of theses understand it, to a very few writers: Diderot, 
Baudelaire, Rimbaud, Mallarmé, Proust and the new lay saint of Americans, 
Albert Camus. But Tocqueville, Michelet, Quinet, Littré, Claude Bernard, 
Berthelot, writers on art like Thoré-Burger and Albert Aurier, thinkers like 
Fauriel, Jouffroy, Cousin, Ravaisson, utopian reformers like Fourier or Jean 
Reynaud, even popular novelists or poets whose immense success should be 
explained by scholars (Béranger, Eugéne Sue, Xavier de Montépin) and who 
impressed Goethe, Balzac, Dostoevsky would be just as worthy subjects for 
our study; no knowledge of the nineteenth century in depth is adequate until 
we include them in our consideration. Mr. Aquarone here contributes an 
essential chapter to the history of positivism in France. Littré parted from 
his master and tactfully repudiated the latter part of Comte’s system. He was 
viewed, thereafter, as the chief French positivist. Why did Comtism remain 
behind Saint-Simonism in its action upon French life and history? Why did 
it arouse dissent even in men who might have been drawn to it, such as 
Taine, Renan, Sainte-Beuve himself, Durkheim? The British, not to men- 
tion the Brazilians, provided Comte with more devotees of the first rank than 
he had in his own country. Mr. Aquarone does not venture to raise too many 
questions, but they arise inevitably as one peruses his pedestrian and elaborate 
analysis of Littré’s writings on Positivism, the system which he came to 
embody in the eyes of all French clericals. 

The life of that “lay saint,” as Pasteur (who deplored his agnosticism) called 
him, as even his enemies defined him (a saint who could or would not believe 
in God), who could have been a prototype for the “saints without God” dear 
to Camus, was outwardly uneventful. Literally no man ever drove generosity, 
impartiality, integrity and intellectual honesty so far as he did. He never 
exaggerated; he never dogmatized as Taine did; he never indulged any 
coquettishness, any Celtic charmer’s elusiveness as did Renan. He might well 
have become a more important philosopher if he had, with greater boldness, 
constructed his own interpretation of the role of science in modern thought 
or of the changes to be brought into modern societies through social reforms 
and socialist republicanism. As it is, he does not occupy a very great place 
(few Frenchmen do) among the original philosophers of the last century. 
Still he would count preeminently in any (devoutly to be wished) history of 
free thought in France, from Voltaire to Sartre. One would like Mr. Aquarone 
to have defined that aspect of Littré more clearly. How much did he owe to 
the thinkers of the eighteenth century? to Strauss, whose Life of Jesus he 
translated? Did he remain informed on the German Hegelian left, Feuerbach, 
Marx, and close to those negators? Mr. Aquarone provides hundreds of small 
reads: “The relatively negligible contribution of Littré to the permanent corpus 


of philosophical thought in France is further confirmed, as will now be seen, by a 
consideration of the assessment made thereof by a number of authors.” 
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details generously: who voted for and against Littré in his famous candidacy 
to the French Academy, which aroused Mgr. Dupanloup’s Homeric wrath, 
how he voted as a Senator of the Third Republic, etc. He has informing 
footnotes on all the scientists, scholars, and politicians mentioned in his text. 
He discusses with admirable impartiality the conflicting testimonies on 
Littré’s alleged, or probable, submission to baptism on his death bed, at the 
age of eighty, when, like Jean Barois in the novel, he may have yielded to 
the entreaties of his pious wife and daughter. But he opens far too few 
windows on Littré as a representative man of his age. Students of literature 
tend to see that age as that of the romantics. But how many unromantics lived 
then and coolly, dispassionately, modestly, like Guigniaut, Burnouf, Maury, 
devoted themselves to scholarship, undazzled by the “Get rich” motto of 
Guizot or by the superficial corruption of the Paris of Napoleon III. 

Littré survives for us today primarily as the single-handed genius who com- 
piled the best dictionary of the French language in existence. Mr. Aquarone is 
much too succinct on that subject. He recalls the lexicographer’s hard labor, 
without a secretary, without a room of his own, for a long time without assistants. 
But how did he proceed in his labor? Was it not worth while to select a few 
typical words from Littré’s dictionary, to compare their treatment, the choice 
of examples, the etymological information provided, the historical knowledge 
of the French language evinced with other French dictionaries? to recall what 
was then the state of studies on linguistics before Saussure, on semantics 
before Bréal, on Old French between Michel and Gaston Paris, on Indo- 
European studies after Bopp and Burnouf, and what was Littré’s place in that 
realm? Even if, through an almost Jansenist distrust of philosophical dogmatism 
and of stylistic graces, Littré failed to rise to great heights as a thinker or as 
a writer, he was second to none as 2 historical critic and student of language, 
and no more faithful lover of the true ever lived. His figure does not come 
to life in the conscientious pages devoted to him by Mr. Aquarone, who 
seems to have been permeated by the humorless and overzealous high serious- 
ness of his author. Renan, one year after Littré’s death, answering the barbed 
arrows aimed at the defunct Academician by his successor, Pasteur, pointed out 
with more warmth that their colleague had been the very model of the com- 
mitted thinker: “Il a compris son heure mieux que personne; il a vécu et 
senti avec l’'humanité de son temps; il a partagé ses esvérances, si l’on veut ses 
erreurs.” But he had been great enough also to transcend his age and it was 
no rhetorical eulogy to declare: “Par sa science colossale, puisée aux sources 
les plus diverses, par la sagacité de son esprit et son ardent besoin de vérité, 
Littré a été 4 son jour une des consciences les plus completes de l’univers.” 
(Henri Peyre, Yale University) 


Emile Zola, Salons; recueillis, annotés et présentés par F. W. Hemmings 
et Robert J. Niess, et précédés d’une étude sur Emile Zola critique d’art de 
F. W. J. Hemmings. (Société de Publications Romanes et Francaises, LXIII.) 
Genéve: Droz; Paris: Minard, 1959. Pp. 280. Until the publication of this 
volume of Salons, appreciations of Zola’s accomplishment in art criticism have 
usually rested upon incomplete evidence. Along with the two articles on 
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Edouard Manet dating from 1867 and 1884, it has been principally the 
salons of 1866 and of 1896 (reproduced in the Bernouard edition of Mes 
Haines and Nouvelle Campagne) which have furnished the bases of judgment. 
Professors Hemmings and Niess, by retrieving some neglected texts written by 
Zola between 1866 and 1896, have considerably augmented the material to 
be taken into account in evaluating his role as art critic. The point has been 
reached where any exhumation of fresh documents from Zola’s journalism is 
potentially va.aable for increasing our knowledge of his views. In the present 
instance, they are all the more absorbing because, as Mr. Hemmings observes, 
no major French writer had closer and more enduring relations with the 
great painters of the pre-Impressionist and Impressionist schools than Zola. 

This collection of his Salons includes the two studies that deal exclusively 
with Edouard Manet, plus nine others which properly deserve the title of 
“salons.” We are informed in the introductory essay that “de ces onze textes, 
presque la moitié sont demeurés parfaitement inconnus jusqu’ici; d’autres ne 
sont connus que frgamentairement; d’autres enfin se trouvent dans les (euvres 
complétes, mais revus et abrégés par l’auteur bien des années aprés leur com- 
position” (p. 9). Since in the case of the last group mentioned the editors 
have restored the original version, with an indication of the significant 
variants, they justifiably claim to present a virtually new set of texts. 

Among them figures one Salon until now believed lost, written by Zola for 
La Situation of July 1, 1867, which the editors have found and reproduced.1 
Perhaps their most notable contribution, however, since Russian journals are 
relatively difficult of access and infrequently consulted, is to have retranslated 
into French the Salons of 1875, 1876, 1878 and 1879, which appeared in 
Vyestnik Yevropy. (Saint Petersburg) during those years. The original manu- 
scripts being so far undiscoverable, retranslation from the Russian is rightly 
defended by the editors as analogous to the necessity of retranslating Stendhal’s 
Courrier anglais from the English, more or less on the grounds that even an 
imperfect French version is better than none. The four essays thus reclaimed, 
together with the Salon of 1880 from Le Voltaire (June 18-22, 1880), con- 
stitute an important “middle period” in Zola’s art criticism which has been 
all but ignored. In principle, this was even more regrettable since, for the 
Russian Salons at least, writing for a foreign public led Zola to treat the 
general situation in greater detail than he might otherwise have done, possibly 
also with less constraint. 

An important consequence of returning to the Russian text is to be seen 
in a matter of simple rectification. Certain comments made by Emile Zola in 
one paragraph of the Salon of 1879 were picked up and glossed sensationally 
by Adolphe Racot in Le Figaro (July, 26, 1879) as indicating the repudia- 
tion of Edouard Manet’s talent by the man who had previously been one of 
his foremost champions. It now appears that these were in fact comments about 
Claude Monet, and not Manet. Contextual evidence points overwhelmingly 
to the reading Monet in this paragraph, as Professor Hemmings explains at 


1. See also: F. W. J. Hemmings and Robert J. Niess, “Un ‘Salon’ inconnu d’Emile 
Zola,” RSH, 92 (1958), 519-29. 
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length in his introduction.? It follows that previously accepted interpretations 
of the Zola-Manet relationship, which had put heavy reliance on the Figaro 
article, are subject to some modification. 

The details of this and other interesting episodes are given in the excellent 
prefatory essay to the Salons (pp. 9-42), where Professor Hemmings attempts, 
for the most part, to present the best possible account of Emile Zola’s relations 
with painters and his career as an art critic. Here one finds quotations from 
correspondence and other material, as well as pertinent allusions to critical 
works, which are all helpful. for reconstructing the frame in which the Salons 
should be read. Worthy of special mention are the brief résumé of the 
problems raised by L’(Euvre, and the revelation of Michelangelo experienced 
by Zola during his trip to Italy in 1895, the latter affording a most revealing 
key to a dominant note in his art criticism, the constantly reiterated plea for 
a master of strength and simplicity in the creation of life. 

In addition, the volume supplies a Note bibliographique (pp. 43-46) con- 
taining a brief critical bibliography of all that has been written on the art 
criticism of Zola and his relations with painters. The index of proper names, 
extended to include the titles of all paintings specifically referred to, provides 
an indispensable appendix. All in all, the entire presentation is succinct, 
irreproachable in its conception, and eminently useful. 

There remains the sometimes debated question as to whether Emile Zola 
was really an art critic, and how much this new collection of his views should 
affect the answer. Professor Hemmings, at the end of his essay, seeks to renew 
the question by, proposing a parallel between these Salons and those of 
Baudelaire. Such a comparison seems inevitable, especially appropriate because 
Zola continues and completes, to some degree, the work of Baudelaire. Certainly 
it is true that “les Salons de Baudelaire et de Zola réunis forment un com- 
mentaire suivi des grands courants artistiques de la seconde moitié du siécle” 
(p. 39). Both critics, we are told, join in their respect for Delacroix, and in 
acknowledging the achievement of the paysagistes, so significant for innovations 
leading to the modern manner. More essential similarities are found in their 
concepts of tempérament and modernité, to which both grant central im- 
portance. On the other hand, Baudelaire’s fundamental approach to art criti- 
cism was diametrically opposed to Zola’s, tending to seek a personal enjoyment 
from the work of art and addressed ultimately “to the happy few.” Zola, with a 
narrower esthetic standard and culture, was more systematic in his judgments, 
more apt to be concerned with the painting’s effect upon the general public. 
Despite such differences, the comparison can be made without ignominy for 
Zola, and, as Professor Hemmings concludes, this fact alone is enough to 
earn him an honorable place among the art critics of the nineteenth century. 

Yet, with all the perceptive observations and intelligent analyses in Zola’s 
Salons, his stature as an art critic hardly approaches Baudelaire’s. One may 
easily doubt whether art historians will have much to learn from this material, 
except to discover that his enthusiasm for the Impressionists lasted longer than 
had been previously supposed. There is a certain liveliness in these plain- 

2. And in his article, “Zola, Manet and the Impressionists,” PMLA, 73 (1958), 
407-17. 
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speaking assessments of the contemporary art scene by a witness apparently 
well aware of the issues in the battle joined, but there is no impression of any 
profound and well-developed esthetic position underlying them. In all like- 
lihood, therefore, the chief value of his criticisms lies in their testimony about 
Emile Zola himself, particularly the novelist. 

On the whole, just as in the case of his opinions on coatemporary fiction 
and theater, his judgments of paintings and his inherent taste have béen 
vindicated surprisingly often. Doctrinal demands of the Naturalist esthetic 
as well as special pleading in its cause are notably infrequent and scarcely 
seem to have distorted his appraisals. This, despite an occasional disposition 
to identify Impressionism, Modernity, and Naturalism as one and the same 
endeavor, enrolling the painters as workers of the Naturalist evolution. 

In another sense, however, the intimation of identical interests and goals 
linking Naturalist writers and Impressionist painters is far more interesting 
than Zola’s express opinions on Manet, Monet, Renoir, Degas and the rest. 
What is important is the possibility now afforded to measure the degree of 
comprehension ‘hich Zola displays before the technical innovations of the 
Impressionists, in order to gauge more accurately the effect that his contact and 
exchange of views with painters may have had on his literary works. It is no 
exaggeration to suggest that ignorance of some of the documents presently 
under consideration has tended to discourage scholars from undertaking a 
serious treatment of this subject. Now, with the availability of the Salons, 
there is a much better opportunity to approach such a study with confidence, 

, accepting the challenge implicit in these remarks of Zola, reportedly made 
in an interview shortly before his death: “Je n’ai pas seulement soutenu les 
impressionnistes. Je les ai traduits en littérature, par les touches, notes, colora- 
tions, par la palette de beaucoup de mes descriptions. Dans tous mes livres [. . .] 
j'ai été en contact et échange avec les peintres [...]. Les peintres m’ont aidé 


a peindre d’une maniére neuve ‘littérairement’.”* (Gorpon R. Dewart, Brown 
University) 


La elaboracién artistica en Tirano Banderas. By Emma Susana Speratti Pifiero. 
México: El Colegio de México, Publicaciones de la NRFH, 4, 1957. Pp. 206. 
During recent years, Emma Speratti has established herself as one of the most 
discerning critics of Valle-Inclan’s works, in particular of Tirano Banderas, 
the extraordinary novel in which the author achieves, by combining significant 
environmental, linguistic, social, racial, psychological and economic factors, 
a unique synthesis of that America, conquered and colonized by the Spaniards, 
which had liberated itself from their rule but not from the imprint of their 
way of life. 

The present book—made up for the most part of previously published 
materials—includes a valuable section on the sources of Tirano Bagderas, 
another on the numerous lexical, syntactical and structural changes introduced 


3. H. Hertz, “Emile Zola témoin de la vérité,” Europe, 30 (1952), 27-34. These re- 
marks (pp. 32-33) were cited by F. W. J. Hemmings in his PMLA article along with 


a brief summary of the work of critics who have “ventured a short distance along 
this inviting path.” 
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into the work from the time of its first appearance (1925-26) in fragmentary 
form in the journal El Estudiante, to its initial appearance as a book-length 
novel in 1926, and finally to its definitive form in the second edition of 1927. 
In two brief chapters entitled “Estructura y estilo” and “El Esperpento,” the 
author studies Valle-Inclan’s special treatment of time—the work is structured 
on “la inversién y la simultaneidad del tiempo” (p. 76)—and some stylistic 
traits including the use of the gerund with verbal force, several impressionistic 
devices, particularly in the realm of the visual and the auditory, the inter- 
polation of verse forms in his prose and, in greater detail, the esperpento, a 
grotesque, Goya-like deformation of reality through the use of mirrors, masks, 
theatrical effects, a lenguaje esperpéntico, and the animalization of human 
forms, which Srta. Speratti skilfully traces through Valle-Inclan’s earlier works 
to its culmination in Tirano Banderas. More attention might have been given 
to the author’s use of diminutives and, in discussing the supposed santidad 
of Lope de Aguirre’s cause (p. 28), it would have been apropos to call 
attention to adjectives like cudquero (Tirano Banderas, pp. 28, 276, 320, 322 
or clerical (p. 278) which serve to describe Banderas. But Srta. Speratti had 
to be selective rather than exhaustive in her treatment of Valle-Inclan’s stylistic 
traits, undoubtedly because of space limitatioi:s. The final chapter, “El lenguaje 
americanista,” reveals through a well-documented analysis of the novel’s lexicon 
Valle-Inclan’s calculated purpose of evoking a pan-American ambiance, “una 
viva conjuncién de lo que . . . ha interpretado y sentido como esencialmente 
americano” (p. 107). In three appendices the author presents: 1) the numerous 
variants introduced into the work between 1925 and 1927, not analyzed in 
the text of her study; 2) three important letters from Valle-Inclan to Alfonso 
Reyes which show that he had already begun work on the novel in 1923; and 
3) a most useful glossary of the novel’s Hispanic-American vocabulary. 

What is lacking in the present work—and the author herself seems to sense 
it in her brief epilogue (p. 128)—is a solid concluding chapter, one in which 
the various ingredients of the novel, brilliantly analyzed in the previous 
chapters, would be seen in harmony, understood in their relationship to 
one another; a chapter through which we could grasp more fully how Valle- 
Inclan ceased to devote himself to “princesas rubias . . . ladrones gloriosos... 
inutiles incestos” (p. 9) and finally came through a magnificent voluntad de 
estilo to a denser and richer portrayal of “‘cosas humanas, harto humanas” (loc. 
cit.), Hispanic in form, universal in meaning. A critic who has told us so 
much and so well about the artistry of Tirano Banderas can surely tell us 
a great deal more about the work as a unit, as a novel, infinitely greater than 
the sum of its individual parts. Fortunately, Srta. Speratti is still actively 
engaged in research on Valle-Inclan, and it is almost certain that her attention 
will turn again to Tirano Banderas. (JosEpH H. SILVERMAN, University of 
Califomia, Los Angeles) 


Saint-Exupéry. Par Marcel Migeo. Paris: Flammarion, 1957. Pp. 278. Marcel 
Migeo, writer on aviation and biographer of Henri Guillaumet, was 
a comrade of Saint-Exupéry when both were learning to fly during their 
military service at Strasbourg. This book, the product of ten years of research, 
is beyond doubt the most detailed and extensive of the many biographies. 
Previous biographers have preferred to omit or to skip over the love-life of 
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the author, not because they feared to detract from his nobility and grandeur 
but because they hesitated to embarrass persons still living by bringing them 
into a discussion which has little relation to the content of his writings or to 
an understanding of his genius. M. Migeo however without exceeding the 
bounds of good taste has portrayed frankly the three women who had important 
roles in the aviator’s life: his fiancée, his wife, and his “amie” or “égérie.” 
The exactness of detail must leave little doubt in the minds of many readers 
as to her identity. His wife, the enchanting, tempestuous, fickle and exotic 
bird of paradise, Consuelo Suncin, who is said to have suffered greatly from 
the neglect of other biographers, will doubtless feel gratified at the attention 
she receives in these pages if it is true, to paraphrase La Rochefoucauld, that 
people would rather hear themselves spoken of badly than not to hear them- 
selves spoken of at all. Though M. Migeo leans over backwards in his endeavor 
to show that Consuelo with all of her faults was necessary to maintain around 
Saint-Exupéry the atmosphere of tension and anxiety he required, his com- 
ments on her conduct since her husband’s death are perhaps more devastating 
than the icy silence of other biographers in her regard. 

M. Migeo takes issue with previous biographers, who in his opinion have 
glossed over Saint Exupéry’s faults, when he writes: “Ecarter de la vie d’un 
homme—qu’on donne en exemple, surtout—ses défauts, ses mauvaises actions, 
pour le parer uniquement de ses qualités, de ses gestes généreux, c'est le 
rendre inaccessible, donc inimitable.” What then are these faults which the 
critic, resolved to tell all, has imputed to Saint-Exupéry. On close examination 
they turn out to be very venial ones indeed, most of them already mentioned 
by earlier biographers. It is true than many of Antoine’s youthful letters 
to his mother contained pressing requests for money which she could ill afford, 
but M. Migeo’s stress on this matter gives, I think, a rather one-sided impression 
of those letters so full of affection. It is undeniable likewise that Saint-Exupéry 
was totally lacking in business sensc and through excessive carelessness as 
well as generosity was responsible in large measure for his own financial troubles. 
More serious perhaps is the reproach of thoughtlessness—his failure to write his 
mother over long periods, his tyranny over friends whom he awoke late at 
night to demand their opinion of his work, his unwillingness to brook opposi- 
tion in discussions (though he usually apologized for such rudeness and in- 
temperance on the following day). It is quite true likewise that Saint-Exupéry 
was less distinguished as a pilot than as a writer, and that his almost incredible 
impulsiveness and carelessness were responsible for many of his terrible accidents. 
Yet when M. Migeo would have us belive that Saint-Exupéry was sent to Cape 
Juby chiefly to remove from the mail line an absent-minded, irregular and 
fool-hardy pilot, how does he reconcile this statement with the fact that Saint- 
Exupéry’s responsibility at Juby was to rescue stranded fliers under circumstances 
which required skill and perseverance as well as courage? 

In his role as impartial biographer, the writer seems to feel that it is his 
duty to explode various legends which have grown up about Saint-Exupéry, 
whose love for the picturesyue and romantic often departed from reality. The 
first of these episodes is the famous initial solo flight of Antoine and his 
landing, without previous instruction, his cockpit in flames. Was it really 
necessary for M. Migeo to take three pages to explain to us that what the 
young aviator had taken for flames was only black smoke caused by an improper 
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mixture of gasoline and air? M. Migeo dissects other legends with similar 
ruthlessness. Granting the author’s contention that Saint-Exupéry loved to dress 
up his stories, we may still prefer, I think, the poetic rendition to the more drab 
reality. 

Since Migeo insists upon factual truth, there is a twice-stated assertion 
of his own which must be challenged, namely the categorical statement that 
Saint-Exupéry never underwent any literary influence. It is true that he almost 
never quoted from any other author, yet M. Migeo must not have read L’Esthé- 
tique de Saint-Exupéry by Carlo Francois which shows so clearly the debt he 
owed to Elie Faure, Nietzsche, Pascal and the Bible in the formulation of his 
philosophical ideas. 

The true excellence of this valuable and readable work lies not in its “de- 
bunking” tendency but rather in the admirable portraits it gives of the aviator’s 
friends—Mermoz, Guillaumet, Daurat and Léon Werth; in M. Migeo’s knowl- 
edge of flying and his thorough documentation of the history of French aviation 
in which Saint-Exupéry played so significant a part; and in his eloquent 
discussion of the jealousies and frustrations which Saint-Exupéry faced both in 
his exile in America and in his demotion from active service to the reserve 
in North Africa. It is distressing for admirers of De Gaulle to learn of the 
latter’s contemptuous disregard for Saint-Exupéry, though M. Migeo might have 
added that Saint-Exupéry revised his opinion of the General upwards at the 
last, and that De Gaulle in his memoirs includes his name among the sacrificed 
heroes of the Mediterranean campaign. Though M. Migeo believes, despite 
Léon Werth, that Saint-Exupéry underwent actual despair during his last 
months, he dismisses, correctly in my opinion, the theory of some biographers 
that Saint-Exupéry’s death was a form of suicide. 

In spite of the restrictions I have mentioned, this biography is one of the 
most revealing and satisfying that has yet appeared and, aside from the 
literary interpretation which it attempts only in passing, is perhaps as definitive 
as any we may expect until we have the historical perspective of a later 
generation. (MAXWELL A. Situ, University of Chattanooga) 


The Self-Conscious Stage in Modern French Drama. By David I. Grossvogel. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1958. Pp. 378. Mr. Grossvogel’s book is 
disconcerting; on many counts it may discourage its readers, both because of 
a number of mannerisms in style, and more seriously still, because of a some- 
what aggressive dogmatism leading to assertions that are far from evident to a 
reader and still less so perhaps to a theater-goer, familiar with the stage in gen- 
eral and not limited to the French stage. This is a great pity, for these defects 
mar a work that is serious in intent, solidly documented, and praiseworthy in 
its attempt to go beyond the merely descriptive. 

Mr. Grossvogel is a man with a theory and therefore has a well-defined point 
of view. Unfortunately one feels in many a chapter that the point of view does 
not always apply and that the analysis at certain points has little, if anything, 
to do with the plays as produced on the stage. This is true in particular of 
his chapter on Giraudoux which, so far as this reader is concerned, seemed the 
least valid in the book. On the other hand, the hundred pages on the “Belgian 
Current” are concrete and brilliant; they make a real contribution to our knowl- 
edge of Crommelynck and Ghelderode. Thirty pages of bibliography testify to 
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the seriousness oi this volume; they are invaluable to the student of contem- 
porary theater. 

The book starts with an ambitious undertaking, a highly abstract essay on 
laughter and its “implications” on the stage, concise to the point of being, at 
times, dangerously elliptic. In this essay Mr. Grossvogel presents his thesis, his 
own angle of vision—or his “stance” as he would no doubt call it—in his ap- 
proach to the problems of the stage. It is a relatively simple one, already pre- 
sented by many drama critics (including John Gassner, who is not mentioned): 
the spectator of a play achieves the “willing suspension of disbelief” through 
the medium of the presence on stage of the actor, the vehicle through which 
he projects himself into the spectacle and, in Mr. Grossvogel’s terms, “credits” 
it. But here one feels the need to insert a first question: who is the abstract 
“spectator” of whom Mr. Grossvogel speaks with so much assurance, to whom 
he attributes so many reactions for whose “truth” the play is essentially a 
“shell”? The question is never raised, let alone answered; and indeed one feels 
in many cases that “he,” whoever he may be, does not exist. One also wonders 
if the play exists in Mr. Grossvogel’s analyses as the spectacle-on-stage from which 
he insists so rightly that the critic start. In the analysis that follows, moreover, 
we miss a consideration of the essential instrument whereby the actor draws the 
spectator into the play: the actor’s voice, the living orchestration of words which 
after all, binds together stage and audience, and determines the essential 
rhythms and the ritual of the spectacle. 

The essay on the implications of laughter on the stage is provocative and, 
by its very nature, controversial. There are many points of view on laughter, 
most of which Mr. Grossvogel recalls. He has his own, and this is legitimate; 
but one would have felt happier had the theory followed rather than preceded 
the analysis, and had been drawn from the drama, according to Aristotle’s time- 
honored method, rather than applied to it. The reader is uncomfortably aware 
of the dogmatism of the approach. This dogmatism colors many a peremptory 
judgment. For example, speaking of “Aristotle’s pity and fear”: “in the thea- 
ter these emotions are self-pity and fear for oneself, a distinction that Giraudoux 
failed to understand” (p. 111). This is a highly debatable and limited inter- 
pretation of Aristotle’s words which the author uses to take Giraudoux to task! 
And of such presumptuousness we could cite other examples. 

The introductory pages on laughter seem to announce a study of laughter on 
the contemporary French stage and the book starts, as one would expect, tra- 
ditionally, with Jarry’s Ubu-Roi, followed by Apollinaire’s Les Mamelles de 
Tirésias. These are interesting chapters; they bring essential facts and a sound 
documentation to Mr. Grossvogel’s argument. But one is astounded at the enor- 
mous apparatus brought to bear upon Apollinaire’s light, “tongue in cheek” 
contribution. Might not the introductory section have benefited more from a 
quick background study of the farce itself and even of the vaudeville? 

That from Apoliinaire we should move to Cocteau is expected, but here the 
reader is puzzled: the focus of the analysis shifts, we are no longer essentially 
concerned with laughter and the discomfort grows as we move—inevitably—to 
Giraudoux, Claudel and Anouilh. It is curious to see the author allude to Ro- 
mains but leave him aside and, in fact, almost avoid the farce in Claudel. And 
one is struck here by a certain lack of' balance in the book, explainable, it would 
seem, by the fact that the author has abandoned his initial and very worthwhile 
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project. For it is really justifiable, if one attempts to assess the value of the 
entire theater of Claudel and Giraudoux, to allocate to each of these playwrights 
seventeen and thirty-seven pages respectively as against twenty-eight to Ubu- 
Roi and Les Mamelles de Tirésias? The proportion would have been justified 
were we dealing specifically with laughter. These chapters are disappointing 
and unnecessarily argumentative; the writing shows it, for the style is abstract 
and elliptic, often to the point of obscurity. 

With Anouili the level rises again, though the argumentation stills tends. to 
drown out the effective evocation of the plays. But this chapter leads into the 
truly excellent part of the book. 

Moving into the section entitled “The Belgian Current,” one seems to pick 
up an interrupted development; and indeed would not Crommelynck, from 
whom Giraudoux seems to have learned a number of things, rightly take his 
place just after, if not before Apollinaire, a larger and more significant place 
than the poet's? Somehow, in this section, the writing is different; the plays 
themselves are evoked and not smothered in abstraction. It is unfortunate that 
this section is followed by the sketchy and rather superficial pages on Ionesco, 
Adamov and Beckett. 

This book certainly does not offer, as the dust-jacket claims, “a comprehen- 
sive view of the modern French theater.” It is a highly partial, uneven book, 
which set out courageously to treat the renaissance of the farce, and which oc- 
casionally lost its way. It contains some of the best writing on Crommelynck 
and Ghelderode yet to appear. It is solidly documented, but obscured often by 
certain gratuitous and sometimes surprisingly naive prejudices. Does the French 
theater-going public of “l’entre-deux guerres” really represent an “affected” so- 
ciety? Are the Flemish, those sophisticates in the field of art, really more “primi- 
tive”? Indeed, one can only smile at the use of the word “primitive” as applied 
to Crommelynck. And how then can one explain that the “affected” society so 
enjoyed Le Cocu magnifique? The attribution to “primitive” spectacles of those 
qualities that Mr. Grossvogel detects in his definition of the all-encompassing, 
disturbing “Dionysian” farce, is highly debatable. 

There is no question at all, however, that uneven and controversial though 
it be, the book is far from negligible. There is, after all, intellectual life and 
courage in braving controversy. Mr. Grossvogel’s first book is brilliant at times, 
useful in many of its points of view, and it holds promise for the future of the 
author. (GERMAINE BreE, New York University) 


Dictionary of French Literature. Edited by Sidney D. Braun. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1958. Pp. xiv-+-362. The twentieth century is one of the great 
ages for compendia: scientific, philosophical, sociological and literary. Typical 
of this last category is a recently published volume which bears the imposing 
subtitle of A Guide to the Enjoyment and Knowledge of the Immortal Master- 
pieces of Writing from the Dawn of Civilization to the Present. 

Limited as it is to French letters, the compilation edited by Sidney D. Braun 
is somewhat less comprehensive. The editor, in a Preface, states the aims en- 
visaged: “Necessarily selective rather than exhaustive, this work nevertheless 
seeks to present in compact form an over-all view of this literature; to achieve 
this end, authors and subjects, many of which are frequently not found in the 
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standard manuals and histories of French literature, are here included.” Even 
though restricted to a single culture, the enterprise is daringly ambitious and, 
all in all, surprisingly successful. 

The editor is in part indebted, so far as material and procedure are con- 
cerned, to a score or so of twentieth-century reference works mentioned in the 
Preface. But the French Age of Enlightenment was also a great century for 
compendia and consciously or unconsciously, Professor Braun may well have 
derived inspiration and example from the greatest publishing venture of eigh- 
teenth-century France. In spite of the excellent team of collaborators with 
whom the editor has been able to surround himself, he alone, like Diderot, had ; 
to assume the main responsibility, as well as prepare hundreds of articles cov- 
ering diverse subjects. 

In consequence, entries at once general and highly specialized, dealing with 
such questions as the origins of various literary genres, the development of the 
French language, and other interesting studies, have been prepared by scholars 
distinguished in their respective fields. The purpose of the present review might 
best be served if, from the impressive array of entries, only a few were selected 
for comment. Particular mention should certainly be made, for instance, of the 
article on Impressionism. This independent and sound analysis has refused to 
follow the commonplace, threadbare interpretations which have so often been 
transmitted from one manual to another. An equally original contribution is 
made in the article on Romanticism, wherein political and sociv ogical factors 
as well as ‘echnological advances are emphasized, thereby furnishing new and 
stimulating insights into the development of this complex movement. The ar- 
ticles on the Essay, the Novel, and the Short Story also stand out for their thor- 
oughness and are rich in suggestions on these literary forms. For the non-spe- 
cialist, it would be difficult to conceive of a more succinctly and interestingly 
treated history of the French tongue than the entry under the heading of Lan- 
guage. And finally, I should like to draw attention to an article which has long 
been needed in this kind of dictionary: namely, a skilfully integrated essay on 
Franco-American literary relations. Two minor inaccuracies in this excellent 
contribution, however, must be mentioned. Chateaubriand did not visit “our 
shores at the dawn of the nineteenth century” (p. 121), but rather in the twi- 
light of the eighteenth (1791), and “Daniel Stern” (Comtesse d’Agoult) was 
not the “wife of Richard Wagner” (p. 132), but the mother of Cosima Wagner, 
second wife of the composer. 

Other slips, unavoidable in a work of this nature, have occurred. For exam- 
ple, Jean Barnaud’s Lefévre d’Etaples (p. 190) was published in 1900 rather than 
in 1936. And if the reader of the entry Personnalisme (p. 243) looks for the 
promised article on Emmanuel Mounier, he will seek in vain. For the most 
part, however, the many cross-references provided in this volume perform a 
conveniently useful service. In general, the spelling of titles is accurate, but 
James Fenimore Cooper’s Leatherstocking series re-emerges as Bas-de-cuire (p. 
136), and scholars may be startled to learn that the Bloch-Wartburg etymologi- 
cal dictionary has acquired a new title, not identical with that of Albert Dauzat 
(p. 180). On the other hand, dix-huitiémistes will be taken aback by the infor- 


mation that Marivaux (p. 315), as well as Rétif de la Bretonne, wrote a Paysan 
perverti. 
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Although selectivity has been a basic principle followed carefully throughout 
the present handbook, it is not always clear what motivating force determined 
the bibliography. If the dictionary was primarily planned for American students 
of French literature, then the selection could have been more judicious. It is 
unlikely that an English reader would make use of Sever Pop’s Grammaire rou- 
maine in studying Rumanian syntax, especially when there are very adequate 
Rumanian grammars in English. The last work on Sainte-Beuve to be men- 
tioned bears the publication date of 1921, and Arthur Wilson’s indispensable 
Diderot: The Testing Years, published in 1957, is overlooked. At the same time, 
Fernand Vial’s study on Voltaire, although emphatically commendable, is zeal- 
ously mentioned twice, while other equally important studies on the Patriarch 
of Ferney—some easily accessible in English—-go begging. One wonders why some 
of the famous critical works are not mentioned in their English translations. 
For instance, Paul Hazard’s Crise de la conscience européenne is readily avail- 
able in English, as is Ernst Cassirer’s rather formidable Die Philosophie der 
Aufklérung. American reference librarians, journalists, editors, as well as grad- 
uate students and scholars in fields other than that of French literature, would 
certainly benefit by having such English translations called to their attention. 

As far as the choice of writers covered is concerned, some exclusions are bound 
to disappoint many readers. The author of La Poudre aux yeux, for example, 
is represented, but Gobineau, surely as important a figure in the history of 
nineteenth-century French literature as Labiche, is omitted. Saint-Marc Girar- 
din is enthroned as one of the critics of the age, whereas Jules Janin, Gustave 
Planche, and Philaréte Chasles are among those passed over in silence. Maine 
de Biran, Joseph Joubert, and Victor Cousin are also missing; Fournier has an 
entry, but there is none for Proudhon. Baudelaire specialists may be chagrined 
upon discovering that the author of Les Fleurs du mal is allotted about the 
same space as Maurice Maeterlinck and Eugéne Brieux, and considerably less 
than Jules Romains. 

In the twentieth century itself, the reader can play a little game with his own 
curiosity. Will this writer be included; will that one be neglected. Claude Far- 
rére is deemed worthy of an entry, but not Alphonse de Chateaubriant; Charles 
Maurras, but not Henri Massis; Patrice de La Tour du Pin, but not André 
Frénaud; Jacques Maritain but not Etienne Gilson. And if, among the novel- 
ists of the new generation, the names of Francoise Sagan and Roger Peyrefitte 
appear, others such as Pierre Boulle, Jean Dutourd, Jean-Louis Curtis, Alain 
Robbe-Grillet, Roger Vailland and Michel Butor will have to seek hospitality 
between the covers of some other literary guide. 

It is likely that scholars consulting this book will feel most uneasy about the 
treatment of the two areas they would normally consider: the twentieth cen- 
tury on the one hand, and, on the other, their own fields of interest. In each 
instance there will be reason for questioning the adopted principle of selection 
and even of interpretation. But such, alas, must ever be the fate of a compen- 
dium as broad in scope as this, and one which at the same time strives to be 
“selective rather than exhaustive.” All in all, however, it should take its place 
among other highly respectable dictionaries of literature as a useful working 
tool. (Otis Fettows, Columbia University) 








Voltaire and “Candide” 
| A Study ir. the Fusion of History, Art, and Philosophy 


By Ira O. Wade 


The discovery of the La Vallitre manuscript of Candide in the Ar- 
senal Library in Paris, where it had gone unnoticed since the late 18th 
century, i the fortunate occasion of this new study of Voltaire and 
Candide. In this volume, Professor Wade presents the full text of this 
new and early manuscript, together with his own re-examination of the 
conte in terms of its genesis, composition, internal structure, and mean- 
ing. His interpretation focuses on twe fundamental ideas: that Candide 


was the fullest ~ ghey of the intellectual life of Voltaire and his cen- 


tury down to 1759, and that its clandestinity and ambiguity were char- 
acteristic of the author and his times. Publications in Modern Languages, 
No, 11. 454 pages. $5.50 


Order from your bookstore, or 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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